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2G? The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of Harrgr’s 
WKKty contains, ameng other attractive fea- 
tures, a portrait of the late CHARLES MATHEWS, 
with a biographical sketch. 

Au WA.UStRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of UaRrEr’s 
WEEKLY. 





THE INDEPENDENTS. 


HE Boston Herald calls upon “Inde- 

pendents” to organize. It thinks that 
they will hold the balance of power in the 
next campaign, and that if they wait until 
the nominations are made, they can only se- 
lect the most promising of them, or remain 
inactive. 


“ The independent voters, who think for themselves, 
do not believe that it is necessary to continue the con- 
test over questions settled by the war. They see the 
States in the Union governing themselves, and the late 
slaves free. They are willing to leave the prejudices 
of race to time and natural lawa. They believe in the 
enforcement of wholesome laws, and the protection of 
every citizen in person and property. They believe in 
honest money, and fidelity to public and private obli- 
gations. They believe in a civil service based on fit- 
ness, in the education of the masees, and in civil and 
religious freedom. They do not believe that there is 
going to be another war between the sections, or that 
the smaller section is going to rule the larger. Why 


should not the independent voters organize, assemble, 
and declare their views ?” 


These are very much the views of many 
Republicans, and especially of the present 
Republican Administration, and they ought 
to be emphatically declared. But, as the 
Herald states them, they require some elu- 
cidation. Does leaving the prejudices of 
race to time and natural laws mean unpro- 
testing acquiescence in the. systematic sup- 
pression of the colored vote in the election 
of the common legislature? Can there be 
any more pressing or important question 
than this, and if so,ought there not to be 
all reasonable practical co-operation to pre- 
vent such a usurpation? Again, while few 
persons probably suppose that there is going 
to be another war between the sections, 
does it follow that the smaller section may 
not rule the greater if it is unscrapulous 
enough? The Boston Herald advises or- 
ganization of the Independents, that is to 
say, the formal establishment of a third 
party; for it. can not mean gravely to pro- 
pose a political organization merely to 
choose between other political organiza- 
tions. A serious third party at the North, 
in connection with the suppression of the 
colored vote at the South, would undoubt- 
edly secure Democratic ascendency in 1880. 
But would this secure the leaving of race 
prejudice to time and natural laws, or hon- 
est money and fidelity to public and private 
obligations, or a civil service based on fit- 
ness, or the education of the masses? It 
would secure certainly the defeat of the 
Republican party; but would it do any 
thing more than that, and would the mere 
exchange of one party for the other be a 
real gain to the country ? 

It will be answered that this is always 
the argument of old partisans against new 
parties, and that such reasoning would have 
forbidden the Liberty party organization 
and vote in 1844. But to say this is to 
plead that the differences of situation 
should not be taken into account. The 
real question in 1844 was slavery in the 
form of Texas annexation. The Whig can- 
didate virtually acceded to it, and those 
with whom opposition to annexation took 
precedence of all other questions were com- 
pelled to vote for a third candidate, or not 
to vote at all. There is no such situation 
now. The Democratic party expect to suc- 
ceed by a “solid South.” The South is to 
be made solid by suppressing the colored 
vote. -This is a vital national péfil.” The 
Republican party denounces and opposes 
the plan. Is there any other general ques- 
tion more fundamental? If not, ought not 
the Republican party to be sustained by 
those who believe this to be the situation f 
The opposition to this scheme may be un- 
wisely and extravagantly urged by Repub- 
lican orators and presse They may appeal 
to passions of the war which should be left 
to slumber, and they may foster a sectional- 
ism which independent and other patriotic 
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be re-elected? If this should be called a 

choice of evils, it is what political action al- . 
ways is, and if a man should say that he de- 

clined both, he would simply decide never 

to take part in politics. If, however, he 

decides otherwise, he is bound to consider 

the circumstances, and to see how he can 

do least harm. Thus in 1872 it seemed to 

us that whatever criticism might be justly 

made of the GranT administration, the nec- 

essary alternative of Democratic control 

was worse, and the proceedings and results 

of the third-party movement of that year 

proved conclusively that the time was not 

ripe. ; 

Tis fo truce that come tase it spust be sige, 
There must be a time when third parties 
may be properly formed. But such a time 
comes when there is no other issue than 
mere personal or party success, or, what is 
the same thing, when in the presence of 
real issues parties do not represent them. 
At present it is undoubtedly true, as a re- 
cent article in the International Review states, 
that neither the Democratic nor the Re- 
publican party represents @ distinct policy 
upon the pending financial questions, or 
upon measures of administrative reform. 
If, therefore, the political situation were 
normal, it might be justly said that the 
time h for a new organization upon 
financia® and reformatory measures. But 
the chief fact of the situation is a proposi- 
tion to take possession of the government 
by fraud. In many Southern Congressional 
districts the Democratic and other voters 
declare that they must cheat in self-defense. 
But such cheating is simply stealing the 
government. It seems to us that this is 
something that must be disposed of by the 
active union of all who are opposed to such 
cheating, and that until it is done it is use- 
less to abandon an organization which can 
effect it, in. order to attempt something 
which such abandonment makes impossible. 
In the present situation Republican success 
is the only way to baffle the scheme. Those, 
however, who do not believe that there is 
such a scheme; those who believe that the 
colored vote is to be allowed to be honestly 
cast, with only the irregularities which are 
common to all elections; those who hold 
that the exposure of the facts is merely a 
sectional shaking of the bloody shirt, an 
outrageous cry raised by Republicans to 
cover their own equally criminal designs— 
will naturally organize against those de- 
signs from both sides. But those who hold 
that the danger exists will naturally unite, 
not scatter, their forces. If, as the World 
asserts, the Republican platform in New 
York should allege this scheme as a reason 
for opposing Democratic success, “the mi- 
nority in the Republican party of New York 
who dislike Mr. CONKLING and his political 
methods” will not approve such a declara- 
tion because it can not help itself, but be- 
cause it believes it to be true. ' 





A LENIENT “MACHINE.” 


Tue Buffalo Express thinks. that the Re- 
publican “machine” in New York errs by 
too great leniency toward “the minority.” 
The Ezprese evidently holds with Senator 
CoNKLING that it is poor business to belong 
to a party a little, and that all question 
and dissent within the party should be sum- 
marily suppressed. Now as in every strict- 
ly organized party like that of the Repub- 
licans in this State the “regular” action is 
merely registering the will of a clique or 
ring, disregard of the minority means sim- 
ply implicit obedience to a self-constituted 
junto whose rule is founded not upon natu- 
ral leadership, but upon patronage and dis- 
cipline, and whose initiative may deserve to 
be opposed. This is a doctrine which is 
neither manly nor American. The constant 
tendency of party is to seek its own inter- 
ests rather than the public welfare, and the 
duty of patriotism within a party is steadily 
to resist this tendency. In this State, for 
instance, the force of Republican organiza- 


_tion is carried so far that obedience to the 


dominant ring is considered to be, and in- 
deed in great part really is, the condition 
of political success. Thus in the 
Senatorial caucus last winter the CoNKLING 
ascendency was believed to be so absolute 


political aspirations, and every one of whom 
was known not to be really friendly to Mr. 





CONKLING. Their action, of course, 
siveted more sloesly the chals Soke WEAdL 


.| ernor RoBINSON. 


WEEKLY. 
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he 4 ‘ j , 
ined-the terms upon which peace could 
be had, and it accepted them. It acted 
wisely, in our judgment, although the Buf- 
falo Express deplores tampering with party 
bels. 


re 

But let the Zzpress consider the question 
for a moment. As a party organ it will 
agree that what a party wants at an elec- 
tion is votes. Now it is sure of ite regular 
“rank and file,” and the object of its efforts 
should be, therefore, the floating and inde- 
pendent vote. This is the minority, but it 
is the element that decides elections. But 
besides this unattached minority, there is 
often within the party itself a troublesome 
body of “ off horses,” which is roundly cursed 
as impracticable and “sore-headed,” but 
which, nevertheless, must be considered. 
Mr. CLay did not write his Texas letter for 
the mass of regular Whigs, but for the slay- 
ery minority—for those who were not thick- 
and-thin CLay men. It did not save him; 
but that was because of another minority, 
the Liberty party in New York. The trou- 
ble was that Mr. CLay tried to propitiate 
the wrong minority. But the endeavor show- 
ed his consciousness that it was not enough 
to rely merely upon the “regular” vote. 
Candidates, indeed, are advised not to write 
letters, but it is certain that disregard of 
the minority produces Liberty parties with- 


‘in every party. The reason is that the pol- 


icy advocated by the Buffalo Express leads 
to mere personal politics, to which the real 
interests and aims of the party are sacri- 
ficed. It leads to nominations which have 
no root in public character and ability and 


| service, but which are the result of skillful 


intrigue, and which represent the party 
merely. The consequence of this is two- 
fold: the minority outside judges the party 
by its candidates, and seeing from them that 
it has become the agency of a ring, votes 
against it upon general principles; while 
the minority within the party ts forced to 
consider whether under such conditions the 
party is still the best means of political ac- 
tion. When it decides that it is not, it ei- 
ther sets up for itself, like the Liberty par- 


ty, or connives at defeat by “staying at 


home.” This situation was illustrated by 
the Democratic nomination of Mr. GREE- 
LeY. The nomination was “regular,” and 
the minority was overborne; but it “staid 
at home” from the polls, and the party de- 
feat was complete. Mr. Bayakp protested 
for the minority against the nomination. 
He has been ever since a good representa- 
tive of the minority of his party; and, as 
the Buffalo Express would say, he has been 
always forced to march in the GREELEY pro- 
cession of victors. But if the Democratic 
minority had been more heeded, would not 
Democratic prospects have been very much 
brighter ? 

The STRAFFORD policy of “ ” the 
Express will remember, was very fine, but it 
did not save the king’s head. Summary 
suppression of a party minority destroys 
parties, however compact and enthusiastic 
the body that remains may be. When this 
shall cease to be true, the republic will end, 
because public spirit will have been extin- 
guished by party spirit. It is true that in 
a republic the majority must rule, and that 
the vote of a majority in the party must 
decide party action. That is incontestable. 
Under this plea, Mr. Dovetas used to say 
that the majority of the settlers in a Terri- 
tory must decide whether or not slavery 
should be established there. But tle Re- 
publicans answered that although the ma- 
jority had the legal power, it had not the 
moral right to establish slavery. So with- 
in a party, within the Republican party of 
New York, considering ‘its real national 
ends, and the necessity of a party to secure 
those ends, and the vital importance of New 
York in the next Presidential election, the 
party majority in a Convention is morally 
bound to consider not only what it can do, 
but what it ought todo. To plead the mere 
fact of a majority as a reason for suppress- 
ing a minority is to make the old plea of 
tyranny everywhere. ‘Then shall the mi- 
nority dictate? Not at all. But ite coun- 
sels should be heard and heeded, not sup- 
pressed. If Mr. Joun KELLY could really 
speak for that fraction of the Democratic 
State vote which he represents, and whose 
diversion or abstention would certainly de- 
feat his party, when he declares that he 
would bolt Governor RoBinson’s renomina- 
tion, it would be wise fur the Democratic 
Convention to consider carefully whether, 
upon the whole, it should renominate Gov- 
In every voluntary asso- 
ciation like a political party a minority of 
intelligent and independent men hold the 
power, and it is certainly the height of folly 
for a party majority, which is very far from 
‘being a majority of the voters, to compel 
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great public purpose can de ga in by the 
party, despite the performances.of the ma. 
chine, the minority will 


the machine to grind its own stones for 
grist. {ae 





YELLOWPLUSH. 

In the Book of Snobs we read: “ First 
the World was made; then, as a matter of 
course, Snobs: they existed for years and 
years, were no more known than America.” 
Can it be that now, in the fullness of time, 
they are known im America? Yet for 


L, Mr. J., and Mr. and Mrs. K. were 
invited to meet them. We are informed, 
also, that Mrs. X. has issued cards for a gar- 
den party on Thursday next, and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Y. have invitations out for a ball 
on the 32d inst. We read further that yes- 
terday Mrs. and Miss Z. gave a charming 
thé dansant, and among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. M., Mr., Mrs., and the Misses N., 
Mr. O., Mrs. P., Miss Q., the Messrs. R., Mrs. 
8., Mr. and Mrs. T., Mra. U., Mr. and Mrs. V., 
Mr. and Miss W., and many others. Also, 
that last evening Mrs. L. entertained at 
dinner Mr. and Mrs, M., Mr., Mrs., and the 
Misses N., Mr. O., Mrs. P., Miss Q., the Messrs. 
R., and Miss W. It is farther announced 
that Lord Thomas Noddy and his governess 
have taken rooms at the Behemoth, that 
Mr. and Mrs. G. have arrived at their villa 
on Pacific Avenue, and that it is under- 
stood that Mrs. J. will soon issue invitations 
for a lawn and yacht party, which it is con- 
fidently expected will be one of the most 
recherché affairs of this brilliant season. 

For whom is this kind of information in- 
tended? Who read it, and who are inter- 
ested in it? If there were an American 
court and nobility and social caste, whose 
members were familiarly known by name, 


t Mr. and} Mrs. B., Miss C., Mr. 
rs. wr Ut iivents. tar en Mrs. 


nd Mrs. G., and Mr. and Mrs. X., Y., 


_the good people of whom we read are whol- 


ly private persons, and their names have no 
: to the reader than the letters 

bet. Their lawn and garden 

Apners and dancing teas, and 


which contains 

a thousand ever 
of Mr. and Mrs. X., or can possibly 
have any interest in the fact that they ev- 
tertained Mr. and Mrs. Y. at dinner yester- 


this intelligence, but 


day evening, or have invited Mr. and Mrs. 


Z. to lunch to-morrow morning. : 
Now these papers understand their busi- 
ness, and there must be, therefore, a demand 
for this information. F the world, then 
snobs. Is plush, after all, an American 
wear? Are we all in large part flunkies, 
aud imitative flunkies besides? If it be 
snobbish for John Bull to record and to 
read with reverence that rday morn- 
ing the Princess mia took pony ¢x- 
ercise upon oe re is it in Jona- 
than to record and fead with satisfaction 
i Rist. Mrs. B. to tea? 

have probably 

as interest- 


tent with an imitation. 
thought that a king _— > 


have thought of 
itations with avidity 
original 
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firmation of his remark is eager interest in | Mr. McCormick treats in detail some of the DEAN STANLEY AND THE 
the fact that somebody we never heard of | more Or of the American ex- FRENCH PRINCE. 
ve a garden party to other persons equal- | hibitors. were considered excel- 
fy unknown. ey bee caertes maoes Se Gataitive Ama. Ovr last 8 Dean Sran.ey, is severe. 
os can * silver-ware of Turrany & Co., | ly criticised by friendly papers in England for 
: of New York, was admitted te be the finest dis- | permitting the erection of a in West- 
THE PEOPLE VERSUS THE play of its kind in the Exhivition, and no depart- | minster Abbey to the son of Louis Napouzom. 
POLITICIANS. raat lateest among Fosneh, afte. The Dean is virtually the sovereign guardian of 
‘Tuene has been the usual monthly mis- men than that of the American Watch Company that British Walhalla, He alone may decide 
ar its Mbbenivad of celenen oe the at Waltham. The educational division, under the | what hero, or statesman, or poet, or famous man, 
statement yal by charge of Dr. Jou D. Pumszicx, was very rich | shall be admitted to its honors; and he is be. 
President. This time it was @ story that | ang of models of school build- sought to remember that the Abbey ie not Me- 
he approved the revival of the State asso- aps oe furniture pesetins, te work of dame Tussavp’s museum. The is that the 
ciations among the department clerks in 3 Copious collections of in | Dean is made to serve as scape-goat for the folly 
Washington for the sake of political activ- Srey Se aE eaperts cent Cooemente of oreny of the British “ ing over” about the unhap- 
ity. It was published one day, and it was y young Frenchman. If a Englishman 
denied the next day in detail, These asso- fallen at the head of a charge in a 
ciations were powerfal party organizations glorious war, he could hardly have been more be- 
which had a commanding influence upon wailed, or buried with more solemn distinction, 
appointments. They were one of the Pro- than the French Prince. The Queen, the cabinet, 
P the press, all united in so loud a pwan over the 
tean forms of the abuse which is fast com- Secats Ghee Chak tad anne t well 
ing to be considered to be what it is, the | ., thought that if indifferent ang cats 
pa: ra agate in our political ee McCormick pry Bg 1e , & hero whom all 
officers these associations were The Mr. Eowon vy from the highest to the lowest, tenderly mourned, 
collusion with members of Congress to se- | manded tion an¢ ration t not to be te ' 
cure appointments and to coerce the Exec- ar Dean is snubbed as a “courtier,” and as 
utive, and the President’s first civil service having reflected in his decision the ‘erences 
order put an end to the mischief. This order bg of the palace. But the recent outburst of the 
is still criticised as an outrageous interfer- United country seems to show “the courtier” quite as 
the political ri grand prize much as the act of the Dean, and the courtier of 
0 ee eee. | Oe ee The Dean hes undou 
But the most ou interference with : Ais 6 Bape ag of “sage 
the rights of citizens is that which the order | 7S" | tah coger ag fone speed ge 
prohibits. The prostitution of patronage to riages ‘ant of on royal but of a Corsican 
the and party ends of those who | meats lieutenant who “ waded slaughter to a 
control itis a monstrous outrage upon the | alj throne.” The young man went under English 
public service, upon public officers, and upon | tions, auspices to seek an ty to gain notoriety 
all good citizens. This is the infamous sys- 
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tem at which the President’s order struck. 
Mr. ConKLING’sS Rochester platform of 1877 
insinuated that the order abridged the prop- 
er rights of citizens. But it is not a right 
of any citizen to use the pecuniary power 
of a publie position to further the ends of 
politicians or cliques, and it is the duty of 
the Chief Executive to prevent such an 
abuse by every proper means. Were the 
civil service based, as it should be, upon 
proved merit, a prohibitory order would be 
superfluous, because the patronage could 
not be so abused. But while the system 
depends so largely upon the Executive will, 
it is that will alone which can restrain the 
abuse. 

It is abstractly true that a man who is 
appointed to office in any department of the 
government ought not to lose any political 
rights thereby, and that every American 
citizen ought to take an active interest in 
politics. But it is equally true that no citi- 
zen holding an office with patronage ought 
to use that patronage for any purpose what- 
ever but the advantage of the public sery- 
ice. No officer who has so used it can com- 
plain that his rights have been affected 
by the prohibition. And while it is trae 
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er of monarchical authority. The 
Prince of Wales will be taught that the condition 
of being treated as a real king is to remember 
that he is not a realking. It will be remarkable 
if the ascendency of BraconsFixxp, like that of 
Bours, should turn out tobe essentially revolu- 
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“THE WORKER.” 
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present remedy. line can not be more Gon ang | rom eee pepe ix: aoe 
truly drawn than in the order of ALBERT the sauce hal asus tee mae 
GaLLaTIn when Secretary of the ? ri jue | car dort ge natu- 
which Mr. JErFreRson heartily ed, rally dissatisfied with their situation. There may 
but did not authorize the Secretary to issue. ignorance and folly in strikes, and 
After saying that no man should be t- 


est society of a few whose names attest 


e. ao soe ae Gane Sate ee seer 
that whilst of opinion and freedom of suf- u ject intelligent and practical 
at public elections are considered by the Presi- eemien und the the formation of a mod- 
Gilet, SOA EaaT eee hone toe te Clone lie 

officers, re will Some + Bg @icial infin. their earnestness as GAO, 10 Pannen or- 
ence to restrain or control the same rights in others ety practical wa _—— 
as injurious to that part of the public administration in the cities into the country. Undoubt- 
which is confided to your care, and practically de- edly it is a project in which those who are most 
structive of the fundamental principles of a republic- concerned are least interested. A primary object 
= . of the society, therefore, is to awaken and educate 
We have known an office-holding delegate interest by meetings, and !<ctures, and handb 





the uality of the Garri = 
which he possessed as a citizen; and it is iets that in ‘Mir. Prasad spenke of the infortnation as may be desired. 
that wrong, which in ite various aspects is won a agri gt It had oe fst et OO ee ae 
nsive, that Presi 's order cor- | been kindly society, whose courtesy of association in 
rects. The thing to complain of is not such | ¥#* fitly ig thy meri egg + yale par tmen pert that which 
ell » but any hesitation in its enforce- have restrained am ordinary orator, But Mr. Sg carte graben api ep op aersbeeng 
Pur.irs was there to tell the truth of his friend, isolated system chief drawbecks. 
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ly, and he said, quietly and simply, when work establia unquestionable 
nl McComanox, the of the ofthe church tthe analavery rise of which ‘The Works iss part to most 
¢ United States at the Paris Exhibition of movement: “The very pulpit where I stand eaw | io costing and important. It alse ef sbarity in 
year, has contributed to the American Re- | this of liberty and justioe sore beset, al lal renet ioe: toe ok cae t 
view a summary of and his state. in self-help—and we hope that this mention of the 
— he calls “Our Success at is will lead many inquirers to the publication 
- ry creditable to eas- 1455 Broadway, for fuller information. 
red, indeed, by what we might have as 
Ms. MoConaiox says the dplay wa nade 
pir was very sat- PERSONAL. 
delayed too tis soceptance of the French tavi. Ma. Evwarp L. Prrcs will 
tation, bos aes Easton the Yankee ni vd 
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was twice sent to the 
Paris Exhibition i Vienna in |° 
1878. In 1867 at 200 ag 
can exhibitors; In | 
1867 there pf 
were 853. In. : 
medals granted to the 








$60,000, which sum, it is said, docs not exceed 
one-half bis yearly income from his practice in 
the highest courts of Great Britain.. He retains 
fn a remarkable degree the youthfulness and vi- 


. vacity of bis younger yeurs, and is us genial and 


witty in social life us he ia able and saccessful 
at the bar. 

—The Pope is making himeeif master of every- 
ons everybody ut him, and sets about 
it great vigor and directness. He has taken 
great precautions to secure the privacy of his 
room, where he remains hours in study, and it is 
reported that his study refers to a complete re- 
form in ecclesiastical organization, sad slso to 
the manner of determining an action of Catholic 
forces in political how far Catholics 
may pate in and the cases whea 
they may or may not cipate in them. Car- 
dinal Proct, the Pope’s brother, is his faithful 
companion in this work, and the cardinal is in 
constant communication with the leaders of the 
conservative party. The Pope does not receive 
in the room where he studies, as Prus IX. used 
todo. His brother aloue is allowed admittance 
during his stady hours, and when he leaves his 
room he locks it with his own hand, and keeps 
the key. He is t while the room is being 
put in order, and he seems impatient if the serv- 
ant loiters during this. He at five o'clock 
in the morning, and at six o’clock he is at his 
pen er where he remains five hours with- 
out in ption. 

—Mr. Wittiam H. Vanpersi.t emulates the 
wise liberality of his father by giving $100,000 
to Vanderbilt University, in Tennessee, for the 
erection of a ng and of a civil engineer- 
ing and scientific hall. ? 

—General Ropert Toomss, when pints 
a few days ago a meeiing of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, to a friend: “I have tray- 
elled miles to attend this meeting, scanx- 
jous am I to be on hand. This is my bo way 


‘for a fellow to come who was expelled from tlie 


college when a boy.” It was for a fist fight 
with a comrade. 

—The late Baron Roruscuxp left $10,000 to 
Gores Forpuaw, his favorite jockey, and an 
annuity of $1500 for the rest of his life. 

a Democrats of Puiladelphia are said to 
have proffered the nomination for Muyor of that 
city to WiiLiam V. MoKazay, the editor of the 

Mr. McKgan begged to be excused. 
His — and the warm personal at- 
tachment ting between Mr. Curbs, the pro- 
prietor of the Ledger, and himself, are not only 
more agreeable, but the editorship is more im- 
— and responsibie than any municipal dis- 
nction that Philadelphia could confer. It is 
not too much to say that of the managing edit- 
ors of the leading journals of the United States, 
Mr. MoKgan’s position has by far the most in- 
dependent and sgreeable surroundings. 

—Prince Bismanck is not an overpaid man. 
His salary as Prime Minister and as Chancellor 
of the Empire is only $13,500. ‘The highest sal- 
ary of a Prussian cabinet minister is $9000. 

—Mr. GLapstong has been saying another 

word for us. At the opening of a recent 
rt Exhibition, at Chester, he said that when 
America learned to trust entirely to her own 


English manufacturer. 

—The father of W. 8. Gruuzert, the dramatist, 
has just burst into a full-blown author, begin- 
ning to write novels and stories at the mature 
age ofsixty. This is, perhaps, the only instance 
on record of en intellectual gifts back- 
ward, as in all probability had not Giteert the 
son been successful in literature, Gri.pExt tie 
father would have continued to live the life of 
an independent gentleman without dreaming of 
the latent fiction that was in him. 


Mr. D. O. Mri1s, one of the leading bankers 
of California, thinks of abandoning the Pacific 
slope, and. becoming a resident of New York. 
He says he is “ tired of living in San Francisco, 
where a man is set down as a thief because he 
has been successfal.” He is one of the Mills 
that “grind aeigh but exceeding fine.” 

—8. 8.. Foss, for forty years editor of the 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island) Patriot; who died a 
few days since, was the first man to a) hea 
to printing in Rhode Island, and besides being a 
practical "smite was & man Of literary and po- 
etic talen . 

—General D1 Cesnoxa is heartily compliment- 
ed by the London Art which says of his 
election to the directorship of our Museum thai 
“it would have been impossible to have found 
another so eminently fitted for the due discharge 
of many onerous and importantduties. Ifweare 
wc the general on his appointment, 
we are surely bound to say it is no less fortunate 
for the country of his adoption. In all respects 
he is the right man in the right place.” 

—Sturdy Sosounxen TroutH, now one hua- 
dred and three years old, is on her way to Kan- 

where she is glad io see her race going. She 
belleves that in the wee, on farms of their own, 
the Southern negroes will acquire a self-reliance, 
thrift, and strength of character im ible to 
them in their present tion in the South. 

—Of Mlle, 18 Havk’s Elsa, the Zeaminer, 
of London, says that in studying the part she 
had the aseistance of the renowned Hans Ricu- 
TER, and her J, Sa te has elicited the high- 
est encomiums from Wacner himself. 

—The ter of Tuomas Couns, the artist, 
paiats ly on china. - 

—Mr. Atma Tapsma has just finished a pic- 
tare entitled “The Invocation of Ceres.” It 
illustrates that charming custom among the 
ancient Italians which Vier. describes in a fa- 
mous of his tirst Eclogue. The corn 
fields fn the are still green, and the 
the 


priestesses of Ceres leave their temple to cele- 
Their 


meadows the opening of summer. 

procession hastens down a hol- 

pone Rn starred with anemoncs; iv the im- 
and 


? ye age two girls, the one fair and 
garlanded with white yk mio the other dark 


crowned with e flowers, have gained a 

t eae Skt teses to strike their up- 

tambourines. hind them their sisters 

rush, breathless but shouting, with flowing gar- 

ments and outspread arms; 2 male figure to the 
right advances with a silver amphora of wine, 
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CHARLES ALBERT FECHTER. 
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sculpture, and in 
plishments he was more than 
t. His début upon the stage 


res 
he had the assistance and support of Repecca 
Fetrx, Racue.’s sister, It can not be 
that Mr. Fecurer was an immediate success, or 
that his career was a continuous triumph. The 
young man was very opinionated, and having 
once avowed a position, could with difficul- 
ty only be induced to it. He was very 
self-reliant, and this trait led him into collisions 
that resulted in snubs and mortifications. Some- 
thing kept him up, however, and a fortunate slip 
of the noted critic Janrn brought Fecuter’s wit 
and power of repartee into more general notice, 
which in time was of great service to him. On 
one occasion, through an unaccountable mistake, 
Fecuter’s name was billed for two parts, on the 
interpretation of which Mr. Jutzs Jantn, who was 
intensely annoyed at the personal independence 
of the young actor, wrote, without having seen 
the plays, a scathing criticism, in which he was 
especially severe on ATER, who, though billed, 
did not play;, whereupon Fecnrer wrote Janin 
an open letter, which was published in all the 
papers: 

“Dear Jd cae una 1 apocsee rag egy iene = 
evel cular, exce; n a atin; e actin 

face and Dorante ¥ rmed in nett 


Curiace to me. I performed in neither 
part. : Froutes.” 


The effect in gay, mercurial, repartée-loving Paris 
may be imagined, and Jantn not only never for- 
gave Frecnrer for the ridicule thus thrust upon 
































CHARLES ALBERT FECHTER.—Paoroerarump sy Saxony. 


him, but he never forgot the justice of the sting, 
and vowed that he would never again criticise a 
gs: fe’ had not seen, 

CHTER’s début as an English actor was made 
in London on the 20th of October, 1860, and from 
that date his name was connected almost solely 
with the stage of England and that of the United 
States. The “polyg'st actor” had already won 
considerable reputation by his rendering of Eng- 
lish réles in Paris before this venture was made. 





On the occasion mentioned he appeared at the 
Princess’s Theatre as Ruy Blas, in a version of 
Victor Hvao’s drama arranged by Epmunp Fat- 
cover. His success was instantaneous, and in 
the final act he roused the audience to a high 
state of excitement, To quote from the London 
Times : “‘ M. Fecuter had the audience complete- 
ly in his power, and could do with them what he 
pleased.” -In the following year Fecurur played 





Don Cesar de Bazan at the same theatre—a char- 


SS 


* 


WM: Cany.' 





acter in which, although inferior to. the great Lz- 
mairag, and less effective than J. W. Wutacx, 
he created a very vivid impression ; his treatment, 
moreover, was pronounced, on the whole, as more 
natural than that of either of the other gentle- 
men. His next t part was Hamlet, which he 
presented in such an original manner that the 
conservatives were shocked, and it must be con- 
fessed that they have since scarcely recovered 
their full measure of breath. “M. Fscurer does 
not act; he is Hamlet,” declared the Tisnes, and 
other authorities. agreed with the great English 
journal, But still, on the whole, though» this 

amlet was the sensation of the hour, it did not 
please the majority of theatre-goers. As Othello, 
in which he appeared in 1861, he was far less 
successful. A fine and discriminating notice of 
this performance was written by Mr. Lewzs, who 
pointed: out, with great clearness, the glaring 
faults of this impersonation. Frcurer’s Othello, 
in a few words, was a poetic conception reduced 
to a familiar type, and as such could not fail to 
displease those accustomed to the more lofty cre- 
ation. 

In 1869 Mr, Fecurer was induced to make a 
visit to this country, On the 10th of January of 
the next year he made his first appearance as 
Hamlet at Niblo’s Garden, then under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Jannert & Patmer. A few even- 
ings previous he attended a performance of Ham- 


let by Epwim Boors at the latter’s own theatre. 


Occupying the right-hand proscenium box, he 
made himself so conspicuous by his liberal ap- 
plause as to attract great attention, and at one 
time every opera-glass in the house seemed to be 
levelled at him. It has been said that Fecurer 
did not act Hamlet, but was Hamlet. He certain- 
ly gave a most original conception of the physique 
of the “melancholy Dane” when he introduced 
him in a long blonde wig and a profusion of flax- 
en hair, in which he out-Germanized the German 
conception itself. Thousands flocked to see his 
Hamlet as a curiosity. Men who admired the 
sturdy purpose of the Prince as shown by For- 
rest, his gentle demeanor and scholarly bearing 
as pictured by Davenport, and his half-mad, half- 
sick plaint as wailed by Booru, were dispesed to 
sit and study this curious creature with long 
light locks and staring eyes and comical patois 
as taught by Fecurer. But while it was casy 
enough to mock at oddities and carp at the infe- 
licities of his tongue, it was impossible to follow 
his reading without delight. -The intense and un- 
mistakable sorrow that he displayed exceeded ev- 
ery demonstration of the kind that we have ever 
seen. The soliloquy on death was admirably 
spoken, and in fact all his soliloquies were in the 
finest taste, and extorted the admiration of the 
most judicious. Through the predominance given 
to the meditative element they acquired a very 
remarkable character, elaborated at a vast ex- 
pense of thought, with their delivery marked by 
the subtlest variations. His Hamlet was a thor- 
oughly polite and conservative Prince, as was 
beautifully shown in his treatment of the play- 
ers, his delicate banterings with Ophelia, and 
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even in the quiet dignity with which he bore the 
garrulous interruptions of old Polonius. Wheth- 
er it would be-fair to measure Fecurer’s Hamlet 
by an exact English standard or not is an open 
question. He certainly did not speak the Eng- 
lish language as it should be spoken, and on that 
critics might find ground for standing, but he made 
more of Shakspeare than many a native English 
actor could, and his name must in fairness al- 
ways rank far up among those who illustrated 
Shakspeare’ best. 

Fecurer was a man that in the beginning pos- 
sessed great advantages in the way of physical 
beauty; but as he advanced toward middle life 
he was much annoyed by a tendency to stout- 
ness, which interfered with his conception of ideal 
and romantic characters. Of accidents, too, he 
seemed to receive more than his share, In 1875 
he sustained two severe injuries, which it waa 
thought at the time would put an end to his act- 
ing. The first and severest was received in Cin- 
cinnati. In the month of February he was thrown 
against his carriage step, receiving a sharp cut 
in the leg. A tendon was severed, and for a time 
it was feared the leg would have to undergo am- 
putation. But he had a magnificent constitution 
and a powerful will, and soon he was on the stage 
again. In November of the same year he was 
acting in the Walnut Street Theatre, in Philadel- 
phia, Theplaywas No Thoroughfare.. The sec- 
ond act was on, the scene being the wine-seller’s 
vault. Part of the machinery consisted of a 
rickety platform, fifteen feet from the floor of the 
stage. Upon this he stepped, and no sooner had 
it received the weight of his body than it went 
crashing down, carrying him with it in the centre 
of a mass of débris. Only his great agility and 
his skill in gymnastics saved him from what would 
probably have been injuries that would have ended 
his stage career forever. As it was, he struck 
on his feet, and being a heavy man, the shock 
was severe. ~His spine was injured, and he was 
hurt internally, but, worse than all, his shin-bone 
was splintered, and the old wound he had re- 
ceived in Cincinnati torn open afresh. Despite 
his sufferings, he continued playing for a few 
nights longer, when the injuries grew worse, and 
the pain so severe that he had to throw up his 
engagement. The injured leg was a source of 
great trial to him all his subsequent life. 

Last October Fecuter started out to play en- 
gagements in various cities. He opened in Balti- 
more, and from thence moved northward, playing 
in the Middle and New England States. During 
all this time his health was gradually failing, and 
toward the end of the season he was scarcely 
able to fulfill his engagements. Finally, howev- 
er, they terminated in Boston, where, on the last 
night that he played, his sufferings were so ap- 
parent that the audience noticed them. Among 
those in the house was General Banks, a great 
friend of Frcuter. After the play the General 
advised him to cease acting, for atime at least, 
and recuperate. Frcurer was induced to accept 
this sensible advice, and retired to the farm that 
he had purchased at Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 
Here he spent the winter, but the rest and recuper- 
ation seemed only to prolong his life, and not to 
furnish ground for hopes of final recovery. Fecu- 
TER saw little of his neighbors, but it was remarked 
that his health was feiling. “I went away four 
weeks ago,” said a gentleman living directly across 
the road from Frcurszr’s house, “and I didn’t ex- 

to see him alive when I came back.” For 
several months the state of the actor’s health was 
such that he was obliged to keep closely to the 
house, sometimes not venturing out of doors for 
weeks at a time. When he did appear, it would 
be for only a few minutes. Latterly he walked with 
great difficulty, always leaning heavily on a cane. 
On the morning of Monday, August 4, Fscurer’s 
physician, Dr, Pancoast, of Philadelphia, received 
a telegram from Mrs. Fecuter imploring him to 
visit her husband. Dr. Pancoast reached Qua- 
kertown at seven in the evening, but it was a 
drive of three miles to Fecutsr’s home. When 
he reached there he found him sinking fast. 
The doctor attempted to revive him by inis- 
tering stimulants. This was found of no avail. 
Examination showed that tympanitic swelling of 
the abdomen had set in, and the doctor saw he 
was dying. He remained at the bedside until 
nine o’clock, when, being unable to do anything 
to relieve him, he left for Quakertown to catch 
the train for home. When the coachman who 
had driven the physician to the dépét returned, 
Mr. Fecuter was dead. He passed away calmly, 
and, toward the last, without any pain. 





JOTTINGS FROM EMS. 
[Cornesponpence or Harper’s WEEKLY. ] 


The beanty of the Resort. —Visitors from all Lands. — 
> <a of Babel Pranks.—Typical Sol- 
Ems, July 81, 1879. 
Tae season of 1879 opened at Ems with the 
usual crowd of visitors. One would imagine 
from the throng of health-seekers that all North- 
ern Europe lacked a throat. Russia, Holland, 
England, and Austria jostle each other at those 
bubbling sources of restoration, the Kesselbrun- 
nen, the Kaiserbrunnen, the Fiirstenbrunnen, or 
the Krackenbrunnen, The Rhineland wears a 
blooming aspect of summer, the vineyards are of 
a fresh green, flowers mingle with the 
and the castle ruins reveal pale blue sky through 
their yawning arches and dismantled casements. 
Ems of this charm. The hills are 
richly wooded; the river Lahn wends along be- 
tween shores connected by bridges, and ered 
by chestnut-trees. The-line of hotels beneath the 
rampart of rock begins toshimmer inthe sun’s rays, 
while the villas on the opposite bank spread cool 
awnings above balconies and gardens. Here the 
Russian church rears its domes like four bub- 
bles—~a temple open to those devout Muscovites 
who desire to pray before the gilded altars, oth- 
erwise no service is held except when the Czar 





of green hill. This church was built by Mr. Par- 
menter, of St most benevolent 
of such sheep as stray to his fold, and to whom 
he has ministered for nine-and-twenty summers. 

Little boats dart about on the brown surface of 
the Lahn from morning until night, while troops 
of mules and donkeys, gayly caparisoned, invite 
adventurous young ladies to mount into a seat on 
their backs which resembles a foot tub trimmed 
with fringe, and scour over the hills, These Frau- 
leins, arrayed after the manner of Solomon in all 
his glory, and accompanied by gallant cavaliers, 
are at liberty to seek traces of the ancient Ro- 
man in the adjacent wateh-towers, and fragments 
of wall, bordered by white thorn, supposed to 
have been planted by that valiant warrior. 
ancient knew Ems, and here 

i Modern 


Duke of Oldenburg stalks apart 

sion; the Duchesse Eugénie d’Oldenburg is scarce- 
ly less reserved. The Princess Tscherkassky, a 
modestly attired young lady, under the wing of a 
stern Danish governess, moves about quietly, 
with a gleam of Moscow pride, the old Boyar 
lineage perhaps, in her small gray eye. Royalty 
of another type is more conspicuous, Ems wor- 
ships the golden giilden in the annual advent of 
an Amsterdam banker—a sleek and pudgy man, 
with blonde whiskers like a Skye terrier, accom- 
panied by women-kind in purple velvet, amber 
satin, and lace. When these ladies sweep the 
colonnades with their exquisite draperies, or flash 
their jewels of fabulous size, the irreverent Amer- 
ican tourist is tempted to quote the doggerel 
about Meinherr Van Dam, who every morning 


” «1 am the richest man in Rotterdam.” 
Here is a party of Spaniards, the mother in 
black, olive-tinted, and ample in size, with the 
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ly the ancestor who invented national dress in 

the Low Countries was a raving lunatic. Or was 
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chair contains a young married lady with a 
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and amiability! This lady, covered 
with a fleecy white wrap, knits a gayly colored 
silk stocking as she moves along, and s little boy 
trots beside the wheel, diverting her with childis 
prattle. ° The hectic Belgian is visible, with gen- 
tle and pensive wife in mourning ; and the gentle- 


man from the Hague, who has returned eleven 
. an 4 hh ts ggg 
i thea 


» summers firm in the faith of restored 
to mention the Swiss orator, with 

fed waistcoat, and a crimson rose in 
ole. A J wanders slowly 
ms mug in his hand, peering at 
hs stocked with rustic Tyrolese 
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guage profound, wise, interesting, 
you will, but not harmonious in comparison with 
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pranks with Europe. It would seem little to de- 
mand that each country should speak the same 

throughout its respective . Not 
at all. An American student, 
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birth was heralded with such 

eries, whose font is treasured in 
the Vatican, and whose life was so uselessly, even 
ignominiously, thrown away! Artemis. 





PRACTICAL USES OF SEA- 
WEED. 
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of the world the large 
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} LAST DAYS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
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out of their 
to put out 
n and he 
ok. with 
st the pope, 
firmly | 
completely 
that 
him 
ery 

vi aut ame ops Of pet for mang for the ries of ban folk oF Chie 
handles to the knives with oo ee Be magne, he was to be crowned as the first 
newly caught fish. I knew an old on | Emperor of the holy and august Roman Empire. 
the east coast of Scotland who had for years On Christmas-day, a.p. 800, Charlemagne came 
made “ hefts” for all his native village from the | to the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome, and the High 
thicker stems of sea-weed. pred Sayan crave 0d sige ape toad sang wemplren dae 

primitive indeed. As soon as his weed | being celebrant. The church was filled with a 
home he out it into convenient lengtfs, and while vout multitude, consisting of the court of Charle- 
it was yet the blade hilt down the ssagre, tee pospia of Bons anil s vast nember of 
centre, and article out in the sun to dry. } the clergy. all were kneeling in devotion, 
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Miscellany or, fonthly 
Science, and Art, Vol. L, 1826. 
' Jacobin effusions ——— 
and withal so ly, Be hy ais toner the collar o 
That 
however this may have been, 


allowed that the result as above | of 
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BRIGHTON BEACH FAIR 
GROUNDS. 


On of the new and one of the most successful 


attractions of Coney Island is the course called 
the Brighton Beach Fair Grounds, The situation 
is most eligible, as it is situated only two hun- 


red feet from the Brighton Hotel and two. hun- 
pd and fifty feet from the Brighton Railroad 
It was constructed at an expense of 
$300,000. The track is laid in the most 
ibstantial manner, There was first a founda- 
of bog, twelve inches in depth; over this 
placed a thick layer of white sand, covered 

am to the depth cf twelve inches. This 
@ remarkably springy, safe, and “ fast’ 
hich: is believed to be superior to every 
B.country. At the side of the home- 
h are. for the purpose of sprink- 
ne track and laying the dust, should this 


: * . . . . 
; Grand Stand, of which a partial view is 
a in our jon on page 684, is two hun- 


finished in the best manner. There is also 
her stand of the same dimensions half way 
the track, to which the rate of admission is 


lesa than at the first. The pool stands are com- 


x and convenient. Stabling room is al- 

provided for two hundred horses, and these 

, will be extended should necessi- 

require it. Inside the grounde there is a hotel 
trainers and jockeys. 

. The course, which was laid out by the well- 

} j Mr, Cuas. H. Haswz1t, meas- 


res one mile three feet from the pole. The 





8 course ie one of the best in the 


country, water jumps, etc., furnish abun- 
dant: for the display of skill and 
daring 


horsemanship. 
ton. Beach Fair Grounds undoubt- 


me of the best courses in the coun- 
; is destined to achieve great 


undertaking. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


In one of the primary schools of Salem, Massachu- 
was endeavoring to ascertain the ex- 


oe ~ ong ae Ay ny od oe three 

bags oranges in each, or two with 

ree ot one little fellow ex- 
oranges. in eaeh ?” all b 


setts, a teacher 
tent of children’s. knowledge of numbers, The 
uestion asked, 


pressed es as without preference. The teach- 
er asked Ring for his decision, and he was per- 


for three bags with two oranges in 





It is very easy for a doctor to order a patient to make 
for his health, soonnne all sick people al- 


a 
ways have $10,000 in the ban 





reading that “two lovers will sit 


ap pain owe chair in the room,” said it could 


-@nless one of them sat on the floor. Such 
painfal. 


SCENE: RECITATION IN MENTAL SCIENCE. 





éige “ How do you know that you know any 
' “T don't know.” 





“Te therean opening here for an intellectnal writer ?” 


asked a seedy, red-nosed individual of an editor. “ Yes, 
friend,”. replied 


ithe man of quills; “a considerate 
ter, seers your visit, jeft an opening for 
b to the right. 


“ What shall I leave you when I die ?” said an inetp- 








id fellow to a young lady whose patience he had ex- 
hausted. de 


. “*Needn't wait till yon die,” said she; “you 


can leave something now, if you will.” “What shall 
a he “Leave yourself,” she replied. 
e 





The latest novelty is a “barometer handkerchief.” 


Your wife can tell by the perfume of the article wheth- 
er you’ve been to the bar or not. 





“Yon love me ?” echoed the tel young creature, as 

his summer suit. 

ee tenderly, “ you are my own and only—” 

I ahe interrupted, “ don’t say that—be original. 
sounds too m like Barnum's show-bills. 





It isetrangely sin; how much the boy with a pair 
new suspenders to wear a coat. ” 





is to marry a Mr. Lemon. 


A Nebraska belle 
He has promised to be her on aid. 

“tt want a , madam, what.is a pug,” 
said a dog fancier to a wonid-be purchaser, “‘ this here 
one’s the dog. Why, his nose is just a-tarnin’ somersets 
atween his ears all the time.” 








“Pardon me,” said Bob, when he stepped on the 


girl's foot in the dance,“ Don’t apologize,” said she ; 
beaux 


on the shoes are fashionable, and we can stand 





“The. more shirtee Melican man get washee, more 


a makee,” is the way an aimond-eyed 


iphia laundryman translates “Cleanliness is 


next to godliness.” 





Thus does the iconoclastic heel of progress the 


life out of the cherished idole of chil A Pennsyl- 
vanian has invented a machine for playing the school- 
day game at tit-tat-teo automatically. 





“Talk about the jaws of death,” exclaimed a man 


who had a termagant wife, “I tell you they’re nothin 
to the jawe of life.” —— 





A Michigan wants to know whether or not it is 

honorable for a man to stand idly by and watch 

a girl pass out of her into the twenties and so on, 
wn 





to the shady side of forty, still bearing her maid- 
want 


ndw,” commenced a confused and 


“ 
timid speaker at a of a debating society, “is 
—is—not—not so much w we dent wank ao ‘that 
hearers agreed with 





A New York writes: “If I could have my way, ' 


every smoker shoud marry a smoker, or live alove for- 


6 &8 One. 
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“LOVE AND MONEY.”—From tee Partine sy M. Vety. 
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“The moral is everything,” said Grace, confi- Proud words flow free and fast enough when wrong My brother’s repl hich he wrote in pencil 

A CHARADE AND ITS ly ;.“ that i, if hire the proper dress- drives woman wild. from the Bench of Justice—was even less satis. 
CONSEQUENCES. ae aan tithe that for Ave ponnde | ‘There are no warriors here, mother, but these two | T0000 


1—THE SMALL END OF THE WEDGE. 

Proverss, like people, are sometimes so famil- 

iar that they only excite contempt.. There is one 

connected with “the small end of a wedge” which, 

from its “constant appearance upon platforms iz 
a for 


connection with the British lié ,” 

a subject of mirth with dear Charies | 
and I confess (until lately) with mi also, 
heard of it so many times, always spoke! 
tones of warning, and yet seen no sort of 
result from its application, that I did not believe 
it, even. as a metaphor. It had become a mer 
vague and shadowy menace, like “the + 












.— 





Revelations, only, of course, er. was | li 
always used when we in En adopte pf 
improvement in our affairs 4 : 


z 


United States—such as sherry-cobblers, for ¢: 
ample, or goloshes. It was the first fp Fp) 
“ Americanizing our institutions,” small 
end of the wedge. Now I have been much the 
better for sherry-cobblers (and very séldom the 
worse), and I believe goloshes to have been the 


first step (although rather a ay «04 Soochy oa 
enfranchisement from colds. 


vote by ballot, table ice, Nepaul , and ar- 
bitration have all been “ small ends of the w 1 
in their time, as doubtless at an earlier of 


the world’s history were clothes, combs, stalls in 
theatres, marriages by auction, cooked food, and 
sobriety. I had known no harm come of these 
things, and I ridiculed those who thought that 
harm would come of them, and who quoted the 
above words of warning. 
certain loving daughter of mine whispered to me 
after dinner one evening, “ Papa, let us have cha- 
rades,” and my brother the lawyer, who overheard 
her, remarked, “Take care what are about, 
Jim; charades are the small end of t rm. 
I said, “ Well, we'll see about it, ” +6 
one, and “ Why not, Jack ?” to thé 5 

“ Well, I'll tell you ‘ why not,’” gate te Deg 












didn’t look like a Jack at a iy 
ways called each other by our bOye 
ing bald and fat, and also Records 
ough, “and if you are wise, 





accident they chance to su ? 
tain as D. T. is the end of drinking to be followed 
by private theatricals.” 

“Oh, nothing would induce #6” éaid I, with 
confidence, “ to have my house tufned upside down 
by the performance of private f ” 

“That girl there, Jenny, will i@uee you 
Jack’s oracular reply, delivered ih thie seve 
with which he addressed prisonéts in 
“Once convicted of weakness if allowing 
to act charades, you will be hare Wy ou 
and daughters into the vortex 6 amatetit 
drama, and—” Here Jack’s motith Was 6 
by a pink plump hand, about an inch long 
belonged to our baby, and had been dexter 
applied to the offending mouth by his 
sister Grace. She had picked Kim up and cast 
him into her uncle’s lap—who doted on the child— 
with the quickness of a fireman Who 8668 at once 
the point where a conflagration is making head, 

Unele 


and turns the hose on. In “ Baba’é” éht 

John, who was also his godfather, Was powerless ; 
his judicial lips could then only kisd and parr, 
self a 









“But what are these charaded?” 
more alarmed than I cared to show 
of my ally; for Jack, though not hime 
familias, had a fellow-feeling for me, 
thought charades were the Same as riddles, 
course you may ask as many riddles—” 

“Oh, you wicked story !” cried Jenny. 

“Oh, Mr. Innocence !” cried Grace. 

It was hopeless to stem the tide of juvenile 
Sadduceeism, and the more so as I felt convicted 
of being a Pharisee myself, for I knew 
well what charades were. In this strait I looked 


fs 
a 
of 


was being laid to me, and she only 
now to say, “The girls seem to have sét their 


band that.“‘of course he will do as he pleases,” 
he is, if I may use the expression, “done for.” 


There is no compulsion—only he must. It was § 
not necessary for Jack to laugh prey er { 
(which he did), and to inform me that affair 
was settled from that moment as to the charades, 


“You see, Grace, being tall and stately,” ex- 
plained Jenny, “is to be Thalestris, Queen of the 
Amazons, and I, being a good deal shorter, though 
much more beautiful and accomplished, am to be 
her daughter Lampeto. Cousin Tom has written 
the loveliest verses for us to recite in character ; 
and Baba is to appear with gilt all round his 
frock as the grandchild of Alexander. My dear 
old papa knows the story, of course.” 

“Oh yes,” said I, coldly, for it was the first 
time I had ever heard of it. “But I hope Baba 
will not have much to say, because his vocabulary 
is rather limited.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, papa! He is to be 
my baby, of course, and Thalestris wants te kill 
him because he is not a girl, such being the cus- 


Julia shook her head. 


“ Well, then, for six pounds—” 
“T never said one word about the matter, Grace, 


Ty eaten Pac Mace ae 
ly: “I simply you to your r. 
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“ Heavens!” thought I, but I said nothing. 
“ Now can I matic her fiither well on tier brow and 
“That's good,” said Jack: “0 can 1” 





“ Just so,” continued Grace, whose way it is to 
of an character, “And Tom 
lend us his and arrows.” 

“No, no. You will be shooting all over the 
place,” said I. I had begun to perceive by my 
wife’s 80 quiet that the suggestion was in- 
sidious, the whole affair of quite a serious 

But, my dear the bows will be only 

“ my 
idsing 2 sole baila anh Gb aitatig WBA 
their quivers; and you said you would ‘see about 
a ee eee 
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oF : 
ee oe o ce: 
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Ha e force with Lampeto than all the 
ive '-more 

Grecian bands.” 
And after a few more lines, finding Thalestris still 
implacable, she drew 
of which, I a 


ey 
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every way admirable, and what could be more 
fitting filial, than that daugh- 
ccs J 





_| Jow here f lary 


“Dear Jru,—I wish you luck with your theat- 
ricals. Did I not tell you that that charade would 
be ‘the small end of the wedge?’ I’ve 











That supper cost me £70. 
“You will give Cham of course?” con- 
tinued my wife, indifferently; “supper without 
Cham would be an anomaly.” 

“Then our supper will be an anomaly, my 


dear,” said’ I, ively. “You may put it on 
the cards of in if you please: ‘ Private: 
theatricals at 8; at 11.30.’ It will bea 


tty } novelty, at all events.” 


“Well, all I can say, James, is, that nobody 
however I 







ity oer J eae ine ne 
sorry that telaiis Salled 1 be. appeal 
fot th sake of & fot hotties of Chai ” 
“ But at the theatres Brae what they 
ee te 
bs—-the managers don’t give them 
2 oferty ; not 
pirate house,” Wha 
or rather in her 
jetioas abeet)- sti 
only claret and 
glasses? : 
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dinners: and some of them asked permission to 
bringafriend. I had a thousand dismal apprehen- 
sions of failure, but they were swallowed up in the 
‘ dread of the drawing-room a eo a 

(w was 


and a substitute for him was out of the question. 


getting ready for the morning rehearsal, and a 
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to 
in town, and return to Exeter the next day. 
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fat 
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ly drew down the house.” I 


a very little of doing it. Everything went off 
well, including the audience; and w - 
Kate Kemble, who was the last to go, into 

could 


disagreeing 
“ Well, I don’t think ‘that play will please you. 
I think we'd better go somewhere else.” 
Stuff and 


family to see it, and I am sure he’ is particular 
» ; 

. “You'll do as you please,” replied Tom, with a 
his shoulders. 





our little company were» 





cured her services at a mhoment’s notice, even if 
we had bespoken them, which we had not thought 
it worth while to do. You were t of. course, 
as you always are, uncle ; but we not take the 
precautions you suggested. When the Symonds 
broke her leg, there was nothing for it but to en- 
gage yonder excellent young woman, which ac- 
cordingly I did. I.told my aunt and the girls all 
about it, but we thought it best not'to tell you ; 
for though the young lady is highly 
and her father’s an architect, you might have 
made objections.” 
_ “You abominable young scoundrel,” said I, 
“ how dared you do such a thing ?” 
“Well, I t anything was preferable to 
making a failure of your excellent play. 
has been no harm done, after all; under 
the circumstances it was a misfortune your 
old friendship with her supposed father, the canon, 
should have carried you to—at least I think I saw 
aa Pi : 


you— 
| “Dear me,” said red all over, “so I 
did: T really: believe Si sath ew, Well, well ; 


let by-gones be by 2s, and don’t let us say any- 
thing more about it to anybody.” 
So I forgave Tora 


fully they tricked me; and, above all, my brother 
Jack doesn’t know, or else I should never hear 
the last of the “small end of the wedge,” and 
what came of our private theatricals. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
' Avornugr fatal case of yellow fever occurred a short 


’ Notwi 
supposed thorough cleansing and disinfecting of the 


found, the whole interior of the ship is disinfected, 


out, and the hold fumigated and whitewashed, before 
any outgoing cargo can be put on board. This work 
is designed to be so thorough that no possibility may 
remain of any hidden infectious germ by which dis- 
ease could be spread. But so insidious are these 
germs that even this thorough system of disinf 
sometimes fails to be efficient. : 


Not long ago probably a few thousand dollars would 
have been sufficient to buy the whole of Coney Island. 
Now it is said that many millions of dollars are invest- 
ed in-improvements there, and every day thousands of 
persone visit it. 


Fourteen thonsand distressed inhabitants of Pari, 


Weather changes suddenly in these days. The first 
Sunday in August was distressingly hot in these parte ; 
the second Sunday was so cool that fires were found 
comfortable in hotel parlors at Newport and -at other 
resorts, and even a slight frost was reported at Saratoga. 


‘The town of Serajevo, capital of Bosnia, a large sec- 
tion of which was recently destroyed by fire, has a va- 
riously estimated population of from 45,000 to 60,000. 
The houses are chiefly built of wood, which accounts 
for the rapid spread of the Among the 
public buildings are—perhaps we should say were, 
since the fire—about one hundred mosques, several 





| Greek and Roman churches, and many school build- 


ings. Serajevo was occapied by the Austrians on Au- 
gust 17, 1678, after the conclusion of.the:- Treaty of 
Berlin. a . 

They are talking of running a cable‘atross the river 
at Niagara Falls, from which a car may-be hang above 
and in front of the cataract. “ 


It in stated in the New York Tribunethat the Teach- 
of the Board 


691 
and their pay must be reduced whenever a reduction 
of expenses salaries should 
ceaple, | 
there 


is necessary. If ever be 
it is in the pies of school-teachin If 
tne fs pe paon hore ong fo induce people 0 
e a life bus - 
ing ots * * > * * * J 


“Oh, those who are to be ta are nothing but 


children — children, chi God's chi y 
the eweetert and dearest and most sacred ones in life. 
At the very wonld be to 


of persons who are not prepared by disposi 
teachers, and who are not ed for teaching, and 
who are continually bribed, as it were, by the miser- 
able wages that are given them, to leave their teach- 
pha gy ten Ang aay inlay eps entree onl 
shame, a American people, a disgrace 
to American ity.” 

The College of Pharmacy of the City of New York— 
209 and 211 East Twenty-third Street—has established 


cation of decimal and troy, or apothecaries’ weights. 
Apothecaries should avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity to have their weights teste]. Many of the cheaper 
weights in the market are wholly unfit to be used by 
pharmacists, . ; 


Cotton is no longer “king:” For the firet time, we 
believe, in the history of our country, the exportations 
of breadstuffs and provisions have this year excceded 
in value those of cotton and tobacco. For eleven 
months, ending May 80, 1879, the exports were as fol- 
lows: Breadstuffa, $192,000,000; cotton, $159,000,000 ; 
provisions, $107,000,000 ; tobacco, $27,000,000. 





The Boston Post has evidently had it severely, other- 
wise how could it hava produced the following mel- 


,| ancholy (melon-choly) strain: 


“ Those midnight yelle—thore midnight yells— 
ietea s Oe ben we one ? 





A new method of staining wood a pleasing color is 
by applying a strong solution of permanganate of pot- 
ash for a few moments, then ¢arefully washing, dry- 
ing, end polishing in the usual way. 


It is delightfal, after having beeti jostled about in 
the Fifth Avenue omnibus until you are quite weary, 
to ride quietly and smoothty over the biock of asphalt 
pavement in front of the Hotel Brunswick, which has 
been recently laid by the Neuchatel Asphalt Company, 
of London. We are informed that this pavement con- 
sists of a foundation of concrete made of Portland 
cement, broken stone, and sand several inches thick, 
upon which powdered limestone, impregnated with 
bitumen, and heated very hot, is spread. It is then 
compressed with heated rollers. It is stated that this 
kind of pavement has been laid in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Hamburg, and other European cities, and 
wears admirably. It is now to be tried for the first 
time in New York. It would be a blessing if there 
could be some durable substitute for our noisy pave- 
ments, i 

The Poet Laureate of England has reached the age 
of seventy years. 


Szegedin, the Hungarian city which was almost ut- 
terly destroyed by floods laet March, is still so much 
afflicted by high water that it can not be rebuilt this 
year. The inhabitants cling to their homer, refusing 
to go to more eligible places, but will be obliged to 
live in wooden barracks during the coming winter. 
Many projects are under consideration for the pre- 
vention.of such disasters in the future, but as yet Jit- 
tle of practical value has been done. Some engineers 
believe that the best relief would be obtained by deep- 
ening the channel of the Danube at the Iron Gates, the 
famous pass through which that great river crosses 
the Carpathian Mountains, at the point where Hun- 
gary, Servia, and Roumania meet. et 








.. Who will be responsible if from overcrowding of 
Sunday excursion boats there is a fearful accident 
some day? If-we have good and wise laws for the 
protection of life, why should they not be enforced ? 





The “cental system,” as it is called, is not yet fully 
developed. Although in some localities and to a cer- 
tain extent it has really been practiced in mercantile 
business for years, the name is new—not even Web- 
ster’s Unabridged defines “ cental"—and the complete 
adoption of the system as a basis of trade will involve 
various changes in State laws. Not long ago the New 
York Produce Exchange decided by ballot to employ 
the cental system instead of the bushel fn al) their 
transactions after October 1, 1879. The members of 
the Boston Produce Exchange have resolved to foliow 
this example. Circulars have-been sent to’ commer- 
cial bodies throughout the country by the New York 
Exchange, asking their co-operation in this matter, 
and the Subsistence Departmert of the government 
makes no objection to adopting it. 

It hes long been a practice among some large dealers 
to buy and sell certain articles by the one hundred 
pounds weight, and to pay on that, as the unit. of 
Thie has been to 
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A CHARADE AND ITS Lint nest cere nis Senet, | Dea Reem em ware My brother's reply—which he wrote in pencil 


CONSEQUENCES. 


1.—THE SMALL END OF THE WEDGE. 

Proverss, like people, are sometimes so famil- 
iar that they only excite contempt.. There is one 
connected with “ the amall end of a wedge” which, 
from its “ constant appearance upe forms it 
connection with the British lion,” used fo fe 
a subject of mirth with dear Charles Dicker 
and I confess (until lately) with mé also, I 
heard of it so many times, always spokeh of it 
tones of warning, and yet seen no sort of harm § 
result from its application, that I did not believe 
it, even.as a metaphor. It had become a men 
vague and shadowy menace, like “the A 














Soe Ta anes Vins, ‘snnthin, bat (hate two -eerceteage ie ustice—was even less satis. 
tiny hands actory: : 
Have far-more force with Lampeto than all the 
Grecian bands.” “Dear Jmu,—I wish you luck with your theat- 
And after a few more lines, finding Thalestris still | ricals. Did I not tell you that that charade would 
implacable, she drew a jewelled dagger (the hire | be ‘the small end of the wedge?’ I’ve got a fel... 
of which, I afterward noticed, was the exact price. Jou bare for burglary with vic began 


es. Mamma thinks that for five pounds—” 
Julia shook her head. 
“ Well, then, for six pounds—” 
“T never said one word about the matter, Grace, 
” said my wife, reproving- 
father.” 
pounds, papa. That 9. 













as you know very w 
ly: “I simply 

















Revelations, only, of course, er. was | little boc 
always used when we in En a : - } shoes.” 
improvement in our affairs ee: 
United States—such as sherry-cobblers, for éx- | © 


ample, or goloshes. It was the first step toward 
“ piesa ren our institutions,” and small 
end of the wedge. Now I have been much the 


vote by ballot, table ice, Nepaul , and ar- 
bitration have all been “small ends of the wedge” 
in their time, as doubtless at an earlier of 
the world’s history were clothes, combs, stalls in 
theatres, marriages by auction, cooked food, and 
sobriety. I had known no harm e of these 
things, and I ridiculed those who 


after dinner one evening, “ Papa, let us have cha- 
rades,” and my brother the lawyer, who overheard 
her, remarked, “Take care what are t, 
Jim; charades are the small end of the pe 
I said, “ Well, we'll see about it, darling,” t 
one, and “ Why not, Jack ?” to the other. 

“ Well, I'll tell you ‘ why not,’” aafd og Teg 
didn’t look like a Jack at all—Giiy wé Q 
ways called each other by our boyish Hiatnes—be 
ing bald and fat, and also Recorder & ‘ 
ough, “and if you are wise, ya 
advice. Charades are not bad in themselves 
cept for their stupidity, but if by dome unlutky 
accident they chance to succeed, ae a8 cer- 
tain as D. T. is the end of drinking to be followed 
by private theatricals.” 

“Oh, nothing would induce m6” #aid I, with 
confidence, “ to have my house tufned upside down 
by the performance of private theatrical 

“That girl there, Jenny, will M@uee ¥6 
Jack’s oracular reply, delivered ih the severe 
with which he addressed prisonéts in tie 
“Once convicted of weakness it allowing 
to act charades, you will be hurfi Wy ou 

was 














and daughters into the vortex 
drama, and—” Here Jack’s hee 
by a pink plump hand, about an inch den 
belonged to our baby, and had been dexterous 
applied to the offending mouth by his 

sister Grace. She had picked Kim up and cast 
him into her uncle’s lap—who doted on the child— 
with the quickness of a fireman Who s6e8 at once 
the point where a conflagration is er | head, 
and turns the hose on. In “ Baba’s” Uncle 
John, who was also his godfather, Was powerless ; 
his judicial lips could then only kiss and purr, 

“But what are these charades?” red I, 
more alarmed than I cared to show a€ the loss 
of my ally; for Jack, though not himself a 
familias, had a fellow-feeling for me, w. “T 
thought charades were the as riddles, Of 
course you may ask as many riddles—” 

“Oh, you wicked story !” cried Jenny. 

“Oh, Mr. Innocence !” cried Grace. 

It was hopeless to stem the tide of juvenile 
Sadduceeism, and the more so as I felt convicted 
of being a Pharisee myself, for I knew perfectly 
well what charades were. In this strait I 
toward my wife for help, with,“ What do 
think, Julia?” Julia was working at some 
broidery, from which she had never raised 
eyes, though perfectly conscious of thé siegi 
was being laid to me, and she only 
now to say, “The girls seem to have 
hearts upon it, Jim; but, of course, you 
as you please,” which was equivalent to going 
over to the enemy. When a wife tells her hus- 
band that.“ of course he will do as he pleases,” 
he is, if I may use the expression, “done for.” 


Th 


g 
sft 


There is no compulsion—only he must. It was § 
not necessary for Jack to laugh other ate afte 
(which he did), and to inform me that pre 


was settled from that moment as to the charades, 

“You see, Grace, being tall and stately,” ex- [ 
plained Jenny, “is to be Thalestris, Queen of the 
Amazons, and I, being a good deal shorter, though 
much more beautiful and accomplished, am to be 
her daughter Lampeto. Cousin Tom has written 
the loveliest verses for us to recite in character ; 
and Baba is to appear with gilt all round his 
frock as the grandchild of Alexander. My dear 
old papa knows the story, of course.” 

“Oh yes,” said I, coldly, for it was the first 
time I had ever heard of it. “But I hope Baba 
will not have much to say, because his vocabulary 
is rather limited.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, papa! He is to be 
my baby, of course, and Thalestris wants te kill 
him because he is not a girl, such being the cus- 
tom among the Amazons.” 

“ And a very good notion too,” observed Jack, 
judicially. “If we had only one criminal class, 
or at least sex, even though that were the most 
troublesome one, to deal with in this country, it 
would immensely simplify matters.” 

“There, you see,” cried Jenny, triumphantly 
(though not understanding him in the least), 
“Uncle John is already converted to our opinion. 
He sees that it will be an excellent charade.” 
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‘Now ‘ts in truth ‘iy deny r; thus should she 
“ Heavens!” thought I, but I said nothing. 

“ Now can E matte her fiither well ot ter brow atid 
“That's good,” said Jack: “so can 1” 














“Nay, my dear, I only éaid it would have a 
moral,” observed the Recorder, gravely. 


I see the ve armies watching withont his tent; Emperor orocco | found that this we 
——_ look is humbled, the proudest neck second rebber; and I know two eligible - She wished Sash Shh te eo a out 
Ieee the broken arm noblest chief in chains, | Young gentlemen who will make themselves use- | of the speeches of the others'and put them into 
vest with the vultures upon i her on the that “dwarfed the 
a him, swift at his beck wc dat cae age ton 
And that fleree stamp that shakes their sonls—ay, son tn her Satie. ee aes eee ee 
“ F appropriated even the prologue and 
Nay, mother, nay; thou dest but see thy daughter ce ee eo 
: have myself. Her egotism was 80 tre- 
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Tom was “down” with a sore throat, 
and a substitute for him was out of the 
My wife and were for the next 
venient hone tear teae claus, aamvels 

it was to 

the care in th but that some of the one hun- 
dred and bo ye rot and 
very apprehensive we as 
wes oomsthing after = ra 
en people down to our artificial arbor in 
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Now it woutd not be ere by who- 
are unacquainted with the female , but 
ee ee ee 
was to be acted, and she knew that every- 
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had broken her neck, which, con her | cured Aer services at a moment’s notice, even if 


enough, she cou! not | we had bespoken them, which we had not thought 
concerned, | it worth while to do. You were a 
not take 


oren 4 for her immediately, and x hey : mints said I, 
‘or her im ‘ou abom young , 
sep.” Vas to thas uiese of Wied Waar st * ide died 3 do such a thing?” 
is dangerous for even a man’s wife to contradict “Well, T thought anything was preferable to 
; and Tom started off at once. making a failure of your excellent play. There 
In half an hour he brought back the message: | has been no harm done, after all; under 
“Will come up in time, and quite prepared.” the circumstances it was a 
a burst into tears at the relief, and felt | old friendship with her , the 
80 mollified toward the authoress of our calamity | should have carried you to—at least I think I saw 
pecbartip sepa oe roti seme! alo ages you” - za ; : 
reteomng - y2 ‘the aukle. § - ye dhe ie 6) pene. ergy ely 
Tom had of ascertaining | did: I really believe ‘I-kissed her. Well, well ; 
the new per eihy ke ngrtttyosbaan let by. be by-gones, and don’t let us say any- 
round the waist—and viormiagge shee thing more about it to anybody.” 
was altered accordingly to suit her. of us, | So I forgave Tom upon that 


had ——"s do not know to this hour that J know how shame- 

for the best. I | fully they tricked me; and, above all, my brother 
proved to be very sat- | Jack doesn’t know, or else I should never hear 
She arrived just in | the last of the “small end of the wedge,” and 


time for one dress rehearsal, and was received | what came of our private theatricals. 
wi 





th open arms; indeed, I was so charmed with 
her prompt proceedings, and also touched with 
the apr pe 9 Pest ~ old ota <fhony HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
father gure here parental " Anormee fatal case of yellow fever occurred a short 
etobteh t sow fom . FT confess I didn’t 
Sak mach afver ber fatter, bas that there was. | {ime.se02 Breokira, ander circumstances worthy of , 


‘mention, as showing the absolute necessity of ex- 
vigilance if this disease is to be shut out of 


business. She was to sleep at her aunt’s house | Northern cities: The bark Wallace reached Quaran- 
in town, and return to Exeter the next day. ~ on ae Ze on outy 8. Leg pipe Bh one 
had reall her extremely well, j were sent to the hospi ut growing 

iealivd th chenester 40 paliimtions-ai Marans ter, wete discharged in nine days. The vessel was 
80 an appearance as the Symonds, but she unloaded, scrubbed, the bottom timbers scraped, the 
8 copied, somrwae F eeithons Geel teen |, See anes roeewats 00 cleo she wan tutes: One 
vastly preferred her to the other, and of course ry aly dhi'wan chatted t0 90 wp the Rast Eiv- 
he was the best judge; but it struck me that my | 4. ¢> take in a cargo of oil from the Astral Oil-Works. 
ho gpeetiares cannteliagd Bag wl 28 00 stewardess soon became ill, was removed to the 
which, considering the great obligation we were | presbyterian Hospitel, where she died from yellow 
under, I thought bad taste, and therefore I | fever. The Wallace was then ordered back to Quar- 
made up for it all I could. Curiously enough, | antine however, a lad of sixteen, em- 
whenever I made myself agreeable to the poor | ployed im the oil factory, had been sent 


plete success. The actors 


the play, especially Miss Kemble, who was per- | duty, but the facts mentioned prove that great care 
possessed, and, as Tom observed, “ fair- 


fectly self- 


and vigilance are constantly needed. The moment a 
I replied that I was | vessel arrives at Quarantine a health officer goes on 


shade, but they had plen- remain of any hidden infectious germ by which dis- 
ty of praise for their own share, and, on the whole, ease could be spread. But so insidious are these 
we 


ourselves. Ev. | setms that even this thorough system of disinf 


had said (after the Ch ampagne) that if sometimes fails to be efficient. : 
The Deputy 





Not long ago probably a few thousand dollars would 
it: was 80, | have heen sufficient to buy the whole of Coney Island. 


it could not possibly be better acted than it had | Now it is said that many millions of dollars are invest- 
, roof, 


ed in-improvements there, and every day thousands of 


ou mey imagine, perhaps, good reader, that | persone visit it. 


Fourteen thousand distressed inhabitants of Par4, 
temporary interest in Brazil, have revolted in consequence of the stoppage 


| the theatres, and I sttended them more than |  ®=pplies for thetr relief. 


Seventy-five cases of cholera are reported among 


Weather changes suddenly in these days. The first 
Sunday in Angust was distressingly hot in these parte; 


a 1 | xuropeans at Candahar, 
pearyes mee — 
your 


affections?” asked Tom, as we were discussing | the second Sunday was so cool that fires were found 
our 


comfortable in hotel parlors at Newport and-at other 
got two stalls for the | Fetorts,andeven aslight frost was reported at Saratoga, 


‘The town of Serajevo, capital of Bosnia, a large sec- 





‘= F: tion of which it by fire, has 
sary a don’t think you'll like that, uncle,” ob- which was recently destroyed by ava- 


served Tom, turning very 
“What's the matter?” 
was 


riously estimated population of from 45,000 to 60,000. 
The houses are chiefly built of wood, which accounts 
said I, thinking the | for the rapid spread of the conflagration. Among the 


salmon disagreeing with him. 
say tree io a since the fire—about one hundred mosques, several 


‘| ings. Serajevo was oceapied by the Austrians on Au- 


play. 
Old Dudgeon told me he had taken his wife and at ee 
family to see it, and I am. sure he’ is particular ean 
”» 


They are talking of running a cable‘atross the river 
and in front of the cataract. 


ya u'll do as you please,” replied Tom, with & | at Niagara Falls, from which a car may be hang above 


ay penny pres 
* OF course I shall,” said I; and we went. 
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It in stated in the New York Tribunethat the Teach- 
of 





oak thelr yoy mast be poirot wheneees 6 eaneten 
expenses necessary. salaries ever should 
it is in the of school-teaching, If 
thr oe ica chor re ng fo non Repl 0 
e F prot a life 
« of schools.” 7 ° e . 
“Oh, those who are to be ta a ee wt 
children ! ioe, ay God's chi u 
the eweetuns ond dearest most sacred ones in life. 
At the very when angels wonld be 


to 
tinually bribed, as it =n the Eisen 
are contin as miser- 
wages that are them, to leave thelr teach- 
pe hag een Ange snag Dia ales onde Itisa 
American people, a disgrace 

to Auictean Casletionity, 


‘The College of Pharmacy of the City of New York— 
Street—has established 


weights in the market are wholly unfit to be used by 
pharmacists, . : 


Cotton is no longer “king:” For the first time, we 
believe, in the history of our country, the exportations 
of breadstuffs and provisions have this year excceded 
in value those ,of cotton and tobacco. For eleven 
months, ending May 30, 1879, the exports were as fol- 
lows: Breadstuffa, $192,000,000; cotton, $159,000,000 ; 
provisions, $107,000,000 ; tobacco, $27,000,000. 

The Boston Post has evidently had it severely, other- 
wise how could it hava produced the following mel- 
ancholy (melon-choly) strain: 

“ Those midnight those midnight yells— 
How sad a = thelr musi tells my 
Shat should’ be debarred ! 


A new method of staining wood a pleasing color is 
by applying a strong solution of permanganate of pot- 
ash for a few moments, then carefully washing, dry- 
ing, and polishing in the usual way. 


It is delightful, after having beeti jostled about in 
the Fifth Avenue omnibus until you are quite weary, 
to ride quietly and smooth!y over the block of asphalt 


pavement in front of the Hotel Brunswick, which has - 


been recently laid by the Neuchatel Asphalt Company, 
of London. We are informed that thie pavement con- 
sists of a foundation of concrete made of Portland 
cement, broken stone, and sand several inches thick, 
upon which limestone, impregnated with 
bitamen, and heated very hot, is spread. It is then 
compressed with heated rollers. It is stated that this 
kind of pavement has been laid in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Hamburg, and other European cities, and 
wears admirably. It is now to be tried for the first 
time in New York. It would be a blessing if there 
could be some durable substituie for our noisy pave- 
ments, i 

The Poet Laureate of Engiand has reached the age 
of seventy years. 


Szegedin, the Hungarian city which was almost nut- 
terly destroyed by floods laet March, is still so much 
afflicted by high water that it can not be rebuilt this 
year. The inhabitants cling to their homer, refusing 
to go to more eligible places, but will be obliged to 
live in wooden barracks during the coming winter. 
Many projects are under consideration for the pre- 
vention. of such disasters in the future, but as yet Jit- 
tle of practical value has been done. Some engineers 
believe that the best relief would be obtained by deep- 
ening the channel of the Danube at the Iron Gates, the 
famous pass throagh which that great river crosses 
the Carpathian Mountains, at the point where Hun- 
gary, Servia, and Roumania meet. a 





. Who will be responsible if from overcrowding of 
Sunday excursion boats there is a fearful accident 
some day? If-we have good aud wise laws for the 
protection of life, why should they not be enforced ? 





The “ cental system,” as it is called, is not yet fully 
.Althoagh in some localities and to a cer- 

tain extent it has really been practiced in mercantile 
business for years, the name is new—not even Web- 
ster’s Unabridged defines “‘ cental"—and the complete 
adoption of the system as a basis of trade will involve 
various changes in State laws. Not long ago the New 
York Produce Exchange decided by ballot to employ 
the cental system instead of the busbel fn al) their 
transactions after October 1, 1879. The members of 


cial bodies throughout the country by the New York 
Exchange, asking their co-operation in this matter, 
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ON THE JER- 
SEY COAST. 


During the summer 
season the Inlet at At- 
lantic City. is a lively 
and picturesque place. 
It is the objective point 
alike of residents and 
excursionists, and the 
haven of the sloop- 
men who exist in a 
semi-amphibious way 
along the New Jersey. 
coast. They can make 
more by purveying to 
the whims of gay sail- 
ing parties than by 
fishing for a market 
with hook and line. 
They can provide ev- 
erything but a breeze ; 
and our artist, to whose 
pencil we are indebted 
for these scraps from 
his portfolio, is of the 
opinion that the wind 
takes a malicious pleas- 
ure in. getting parties 
out to sea, and leav- 
ing them there to broil 
and swelter in the sun. 
Parties on shore have 
much the best of it. 















becalnied sail-boat one 
is a close prisoner, and 
often subject to addi- 
tional annoyances that 
spoil the temper of the 
most good-natured of 
mortals. The skipper 
almost invariably fails 
to supply a sufficient 
quantity of ice-water ; 
one’s tobacco or cigars 
fall short, or he finds he 
has left his matches on 
shore, When the wind 
finally wakes up, and 
allows one to escape, 
the sense of relief can 
be appreciated only by 
those who have had a 
similar experience. 

One of our sketches 
shows a beach meeting 
at Occan’Grove. This 
is a large and scattered 
place, which offers its 
lake, with the Shark 
River thrown in, as an 
additional attraction. 
A fine driveway ex- 
tends along the margin 
of a sloping bluff, bor- 
dered by numbers of 
unusually artistic and 
expensive villas. A fine 
greensward has been 

















WAITING FOR A BREEZE, 





They can read their papers under the shelter of bluff or boat, and can 
get up and walk if they want to change their position. 


But on a 





ON THE LILY POND. 


ATLANTIC CITY—THE INLET. 


“Sake, o e.. 
A BLACKBERRY PARTY. 


AT OCEAN GROVE—MEETING ON THE BEACH. ° 
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the sound of the swell. 
ing sea, all impress 
one in a mannerwhich 
no. pomp of in-door 
ceremonial could pos. 
sibly effect. 

Another — sketch 





AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE MORNING PAPERS. 


shows the pretty and picturesque willow walk at Tuckerton—a place as 
yet untouched by the “march of improvement,” as the builders of new- 


fangled, many-gabled 
sea-side villas are fond 
of terming their work. 
Tuckerton is, therefore, 
an artistic gem. Its 
vistas are through 
broad-limbed ranks of 
maples shading gray 
weather-beaten homes, 
past huge bristling wil- 
lows, and across the 
slack-water of a cedar 
swamp, where the most 
marvellous sunsets are 
mirrored, and tufted 
moss dangles from the 
miniature woodland 
growth upon its upper 


_ edge. A space between 


the saw and grist mills 
shows the creek, with 
its groups of ‘cat-rigs, 
sloops, garvies, and 
boats, down to 


and sons—are away 
coasting or trading in 
“ furrin parts,” for this 








WILLOW WALK AT TUCKERTON. 
BITS OF NEW JERSEY COAST SCENERY.—From Sxerones sy F. H. Taytor. 





Avausr 30, 1879.] 
See 
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building called 
man complained 
cates tak with a net. It is il- 
and line on the 
= of the’ 
ereabout under ‘ nd . 
and was, besten the statute singe ite enactmen 


Tather than f desir 

- fishing. ‘The day was 

Closely packed : 

af, the U homecaine Gennes 
eir shirt sleeves, 

body that fishing th yom 


“A GERMAN FISHER FAMILY.”—From tae Painrine sy C. Lorcs. 


specified, but witness after witness was called 
with much the same result, 
Question. “Did you see these men fishing witli 
a net upon such ‘a date and at such a place?” 
Answer, “ Wa’al; I seen ’em in the boat, and I 
seen ’em.go ashore and pull something out of the 
water, and it might hev bin a net, and when they 
kem away there was something lumpy on the 
starn. It..might hev been a net, and agin it 
might hev been grass.” 
rin the end justice triumphed, and the 
_ exchequer was duly enriched by divers 
imposed as the net results, is not known to 
the writer. It was very evident that the sympa- 
thies of the community were with the offenders 
the law, as was the case in the recent 
key trials in North Carolina. 


PRECOCIOUS CLEVERNESS; 


Precocious cleverness is not unfrequently be- 
lieved to foreshadow a career the reverse of brill. 
iant, and is believed by many to presage an early 
death. The vanity and greed:on the part of 
parents sometimes inducing them.to make the 
most of gifts unusually developed in their’ chil- 
dren, to the \yiaipars. >} such infantile genius, 
may account for a belief of this nature. But 
many instances may nevertheless be brought for- 
ward to prove the fallibility of an assumpticn so 
unfavorable. ; 

Such youthful prodigies as Pope, Cowley, Camp- 
bell, Montgomery, Master Betty. the Ros- 
cius, Buxton, Bidder, and the “ Learned Child of 
Liibeck,” for instance, are doubtless familiar to 


our readers; but there, are other examples. of 
early development of talent that may not. be so 
well known. . Take the case. of James Ferguson, 
the astronomer and mechanist. He was a native 
of Banffshire in Scotland, and though only the 
son of a laborer, his extraordinary genius quickly 
displayed-itself,. He learned to read in infancy 
by hearing his father teach one of his brothers ; 
and when only, eight years of age he is said to 
have wooden clock. Employed 
when old as a farm-servant, he was sent 
out to keep sheep, in which humble situation he 
acquired, we are told, a surprising knowledge of 
the stars. His abilities being discovered by some 
neighboring gentlemen, one of them took him to 
his house sad lance him the rudiments of math- 
ematics. He afterward published some astronom- 
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hilosophy, which met wi 
7 Seldom are the 


early age a ctneng, postion Sor wee, Soe eee 
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Though 
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Cipriani Potter, distinguished as a composer and 
pianist ; and Henrietta Sontag, : 

of her time, trod the boards when a child, and 
was prima donna of the 


vocalist who has 
Tietjens, is also said to have given indications of 
promising musical talents from earliest infancy. 
Before she could speak, she would hum the 
ing notes of Auber’s opera Fra Diavolo, 
a toddling child, she used to create great amuse- 
ment by her efforts to and play, and was 
quite content oh allow . 
the instruments of a neighboring piano-forte man- 
ufacturer’s warehouse and make music after her 
own fashion—music which was recognized by one 
at least of those who heard it as more than the 
strumming of a child. : 
A rarity even im Dae so shend Some es & 
concert given not very since by @ pianist o: 
five oal’s half years a and therefore Made- 
moiselle Jeanne Douste’s matinée at the Langham 
Hall had powerful attractions for those interested 
in musical affairs. Little Jeanne Douste, a mar- 
vel of precocity, plays with all the steadiness and 
confidence of a p professional, and is free 
from the drawbacks which generally 
performances of juvenile p é - 
pianist’s rendering of the works of compenert 
Haydn and Mozart is said to have truly 
remarkable, alike for unwaveri and 
apparent ease of manipulation. Whether the ex- 
traordinary promise evinced by this child will be 
substantiated in the future, time alone can show ; 


FEE 


at present, however, her ers are wonderful, 
her practical skill and artistic taste being far in 
advance of her 

Instances of early sanibiinn, of: gres ee | 
powers amongst British | poets. are wel 
known ; but “ earth’s sweet singers” and writers 
have, in other not seldom given 
evidences of precocious cleverness. 
an eminent Ii poet, when only ten years 
age displayed such @ talent for 
verse as to attract the notice of the 
Gravina, who teok him under his . 
young poet, being thus placed in easy ciroum- 
stances, devoted hi to his favorite , and 


under the guidance of the celebrated singer 
Romanina (afterward Bulgarelli), created 
modern Italian opera. The most celebrated 
matic poet of Scandinavia, Adam 
ger, when quite a child evinced great 
writing verses. Even in his ninth year 
short comedies for private. theatricals 
the child-performers were himself, his 
a friend. Throughout his life he displayed 
feelings and great earnestness of purpose, 
gained him universal respect while he lived, 
at 


ae 


4] 


more than regel honors at his death. 
John O’Keefe, a well-known dr i 

age of fifteen wrote a comedy in five acts. 

his early productions was a kind 

i called Lumpkin's Rambles 


¢ 4 


j 


applause not only in Dublin, his 
ny city, but at the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 

on. ie subsequently. produced nearly 
comedies, comic operas, and farces, ve} 
which acquired a flattering popularity. 

Painters and sculptors, as well as musicians 
and authors, can show many cases of precocious 
cleverness in their annals. Princess Marie of Or- 
leans, daughter of Louis Philippe, evinced from 
childhood a remarkable love of the fine arts, es- 
pecially of sculpture. This branch of art she 
cultivated with a zeal and assiduity that soon 
gave her a prominent place among the most dis- 

ingui artisis of her time. Her marvellous 


and statuettes of rare beauty and excellence. 

There are many persons who, if we are to place 
full credence in their biographers, must have been 
extraordinary marvels of precocity and cleverness, 
Anne Maria Schurmann, for example, who was 


the boast 

tiop; At the age of six, and without instruction, 
she cut in paper delicate figures; at 
eight, she learned in a few days to paint flowers, 
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genius, for this youthful prodigy died before he 
was seven of age. 

John Barretier is declared to have been master 

of five when he was only nine years of 

In eventh year he published a learn- 

of letter in Latin, and translated the travels of 


isateatne 
i 
coe 
sel 
at Berlin the king hon- 
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prom 
the elementary truths of the forbidden science. 
When quite a boy, he was discovered by his fa- 
ther in the act of demonstrating on the pavement 
of an old hall where he re to play, and by 
means of a rude diagram he traced with a piece 
of coal a proposition which corresponded to the 
thirty-second of the First Book of Euclid. At 
the age of sixteen he composed a tractate on 
conic sections, which excited great admiration. 
Three years later he invented his celebrated arith- 
metical machine; and at the age of twenty-six he 
had composed the ter part of his mathemat- 
ical works, and made those brilliant experiments 
in hydrostatics and: pneumatics which ranked 
him amongst the first. natural philosophers of 
his time. - - 

From such examples, then, it will be seen that 
precocious cleverness has not in by any means 


every case betokened for the rs either an 
unsuccessfel life or an early death. 
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80 ing, that he became to him 
of wisdom and excellence, the first agent 
of his rescue from the maze 
in which his life had been 
But Beatrice, the loved 
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the fatal path ; was but her agent and em- 
eal niin ce 
pectic AR Le ply ect mee eal 
5 through Purgatory, could show 

0 tenes ot ae on the Rens of pestiying 

; but it was only in Beatrice’s pres- 
ence that he could feel the utter hatefulness and 
shame of an unworthy life, could feel the bleased- 
«besa 
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cnitage at Atlanticville, near 
NW. J., will be ready for Guests on 
July ist. It.is in only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, between Broadway and Fifth 
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and Maps of Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Written not only to reveal some of the highest 
achievements of the human mind, bat also to let the 
heavens declare the glory of God. With sentiments 
of profound devotion, and the calmest belief 
that religion gains by every advance of science, he 


the reader to scan the heavens, and there find 
as holy writ of the traths of revealed 
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ANNUAL RECORD 


Science and Industry fur 1878 


Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Bamp, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the As- 
sistance of some of the most Eminent Men of 
Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) 
The Complete Set, 8 vols., for $15 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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scribe to “ The Masonic Newspaper. 


Berd &page Iilnstrated Weekly, an fine paper (pits 
per year). Each number contains portrait and 
fie “Tne Hock et re Pia 
‘anted. MALCOLM 
m 40 Coane Berest, Now Work. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 

VISITORS GUIDE T0 THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
* Sent by mail on receipt of Nurs Cunrs. 
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forty minutes after the first 

detected in the blood, sweat, and urine, show- 
ing that it has the blood and been distributed 
throughout the entire system. In its passage through 
the circulating fluids it meets with the corrupt parti- 
cles of matter which foster and maintain disease, with 
which # chemically naites, destraying and gradually 
a fystem. , 
ccnan nnd Cather Wummnra, which unchecked 4ll the 


Shinery of life. 

Coriouna, the external remedy for all humors 
of the Scalp and Ulcers, Sores, and Discharging 
Wounds, is the most soothing and healing of outward 
applications, It destroys fungus and 
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Messrs, Wexxs & Porrze: 
en ew gin re have been 
afflicted skin disease for sixteen years. Some 





of ever having any 

Bat, like a re eos © 5 Seem, t 
thought I would try Curiovsa Remepizs, abou 
which I had read so m 

They have 


& wonderful case for me, and 
te and accord I recommend them. 


Yours truly, ee 
~ 68 W. boa 5 neon te. 
March 7, 


MORE GOOD THAN DOCTORS 


In Three Years of Treatment. 
—Pilease find 50 cents to pay for small box 


feet cad leah cae hecieee beak It is indeed Curiovra. 
Yours truly, Evan Morean, P. M, 
Meme, reer wear 


CUTICURA SOAP 


I can cheerfully speak 
Curiouna Soap, and ite perfume is superior to any of 
the standard soaps now in use. Dannin. 


cae 


The Currovra Remzpies ee ee & 


boxes, contain- 
ing One GARAGE ines the quintile 48 onal, $1; 
Reso.vent, $1 per bottle; Soap, 2% cents per 
cake; by mail, 30 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 


COLLINe By instantly affecting the 
VOLTA 





. Nervous System, their influ- 
ence is at once felt at the 
farthest Hence 
Pain, which arises from a dis- 

turbance of the Nerve Forces, is cured in every in- 

stance as if by magic. Also, Palpitation of the Heart, 

Inflammation of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, irri- 

indigestion, 





aS 
Library of American: Fiction. 
12. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance .of a 
nial Days. By Samuel Adams Drake......... 7 


ll. THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 


WRI Ths TONER ois wes cess ccenccnccccece ™% 
10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. By Mra. 
Mir Bt as ia oh voientnscnnteppeehan sheer 40 


%. LIKZ UNTO LIKE. By Sherwood Bonner.. 75 
8. Em Siar. WARBROVER. By Mary A. Den- 


7. BLUSH ROSES. By Clara Francis Morse..... 

6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. By Matilda Despard. 60 

5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, aie A 
Story of To-Day cums 

4. MAG, A Story of To-Day iL eSihess edebesgnedas 60 

8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Dela- 
ware River. By Alma Calder 


eee eeeeeesesseee 


15 
2. JUSTINE'S LOVERS...............cccccc-s00e 60 
1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Alice Perry. ci] 
AW ef the above are in Octave, with Ornamental Paper 








| Rogers: Groups of Statary, 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 cts. for Illustrated Catalogue, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, New Yorx. 


RE 


sire 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ One Year........ 














HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ....000. _ 2 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - eae BOT OTT 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... aatavenedecente 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes. of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 






ees ee 


Remittances should be made hy Post- Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxium Squans, New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazmx, each volume con- 





taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 


by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Wzexxy or Bazaz, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume)-paid by the Publishers, 

There are 58 volumes of the Magazmmz, 22 volames 
ofthe Wzxxty,and 11 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING, © 

> The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
pee’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wxxxxr, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $9 00 a line. In the Bazax, $1 00 a line. 
peace tagline el cl 
cccapled as solid matter. 


Address © 
HABPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklia Square, N. ¥. 


GAN ANNERE IN me vere eEme, 
Tuo Seth your will = foe 1, fe ho. 
Qavnnee Pree Principal, 69 Chester ba 











Riyzavine ACADEMY, fies “> : * 
300. Good st work, good fare. 
eth September 11. 1 ifs BISBER, AM., Principal 


oe ot eee ree wot De 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
ModicalJournal,” ec. 
CAUTION. ee ee ae Ge too cee at 
Baron Liebig's Signatare in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG- COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


= MEAT. To be had of all 
and Chemists. Sole 


"ferbolegale, on Sng gis oy ge i is 


Sold wholesale in New York by P. RD. 
emit & VANDERBEE Renee s Hn ALL, & 
0. 
THURBER & & CO., and J. MILHA ‘ 
NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 


Volume VIII. 


M Ciintoct td Bois Cyclopandia. 


bye pt ego 
Ppp pe ape 


HARPER ppp old an : 
Franklin Square, New York. 
SING SING, N. Y. 
Pre- 


MiLitary HOLSHOOR Phe 
= for Glog, West ola” for Duala 














- | $66 yatggy d= tae town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Address LiEert & Co., Portland, Me. 
$72 orate ualtae Noe SOY Tate 





O77 7 Aisrees 7 O VICKERY. Augusta, Me 


M* THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
oi the reception of Six Pu 
only, will reopen a and Tuition, 
Send for Cirenlar. P.O. Box 108. 


MORE AGENTS WANTED 


Throw fhe Dark Guntnet 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


wae ie ery y Academy, Orchard 
Send for Catalogue. 


"poughkeopele, NY. Prices ta betore 
$77 sets tree SHAW 2 GOn August, 
A Setecre WANTED P for the nate of our popior 
m Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
PER & BROTHERS, 




















Supsoztrrion Book Deraraxnt, 
Squars, N. Y. 


18 Toc, postpaid. "Geo. I. Ruxp & Co, Nasean, NY. 











$5 to $20 Kisreus Srimeow & Co. Portland, Me. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies? Suits 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


VOLUME XH. 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 


Walking Skirt .......cccccsccccocceccceveces No. 8 
’ CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 


Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French esa 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)... 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Pitieine 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat. combined), Circu- - 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron With 


Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. 7 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 


Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Sk: 9 


SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


Walking Skirt .........-cscecccesccscssseee 9 


DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 


Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... =--3 


FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt 


BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back a 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt.........0.sesse008 svove * Tl 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... “ 13 


CAMARGO ig ain Panier Over-skirt, 
and Short Round Skirt. 


PANIER sk Mg Bouffant Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt. 


oe eee cece ccesccessscccce 17 


PANIER ieapah anette and Shirred Round 
Skirt 


eocectesaceeceereccscssesereceseesees fe 


REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 


Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... 17 





CONNAUGHT BASQUE, ms Apron Over- 
akirt, and Short Round No. 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and resco Skirt. “* 17 


QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
- Demi-Trained Skirt...... dvoccdsccesceercave 7 


5] POMPADOUR BASQUE. and Trimmed Fall- 
Trained 


BRI rt. 0. ccccvevccscvcctecces Severe * 18 


FICHU MANTLE, Donble - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned a and Short 
Round Skirt.. enbecede; eneaneseesecesae “ 18 

JACKET BASQUE,Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short, Round Skirt.......... 20 

PANIER PRINCESS DRESS................. “ 9 

COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... “ 20 

MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “3 


Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 


LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bout- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)... 

PRINCESSE PANIER es a er 8 and Walk- 
ing Skirt. 


“ 33 
LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER... wane sate - “ 36 
JACKET, ROUND , AND KILT 
SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years),......... * 86 
DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers. “ 96 


StF e Roem e wee ree 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on. applice- 


tion. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


woveee> wsTonies. New Cheap Edition. 
Cloth with Labels. 


Vellam , Uncut Edges 
The 8 vols., $6 00. 
Pas Gatiet 4 vols., $8 00, 
John of Barneveld, 2 vois., $4 00, 


wieat the ‘cams, Bete in pene 


“The History of. the 
nds" ola: Lie and D th of 


Sheep, $4.00; in Hi Tn Half Calf oF f Hiatt 
The volumes af this original edit 


€D acaisten of Keo Places, and 
wee ~ 16mo, Cloth, 


Gea ane REPUBLIC. rhe tomer 12mo, 





MODERN WHiIST. 3 Sam Amzs. With the 
Laws of the Game. Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


f WY, 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE, By M. Br- 
tTHaM-Epwarps, Author of “* Phe il &. 82mo, 
Paper, 2% cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vi. 

SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 
by Witttam J. Roure, A.M. Mlustrated, iémo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; ; Paper, spn “a 

PR yer with eee: Mer- 

The Tempest. 

fens VM Richent 1.— Macbeth. —A Mideum- 

“Righ ry V.—As You Like It. 

About Nothing.—Romeo 

and Tallek—Ochetin Goldentine Select Poems. 

— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, [Ilustrated. 

70 cents per volame ; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
Vil. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
from Foreign and American ae. Edited by 
Joun Riowagp Gaeen, M.A. » Honorary Fei- 
low of Jesus sags Onford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Vill. 

THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By eae 

Cowrgr. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45 cents. 


SCOTT'S POEMS: 
The of the Last Minstrel, 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Marmion. 82mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 40 dents. 


The Lady of the Lake. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Clotb, 
4 cents. 


82mo, Paper, 20 


x. 

THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Comedies. By Rionarp Brinstey Suxripan. 
88mo, Paper, % cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xi. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES. 
Epwarp Arxmson.  82mo, Paper, @ cents; 
% cents. 


THE LIFE OF wens Lever. By W. J. Firz- 
PaTRtox. 4to, Paper, 15 cents, 
XI. 
LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Txnnyson. 
Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 ceuts. 


THE 


xXIV. 

WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With oe for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. . Waren, D.D. With 88 
Tilustrations and sam of the Stars. 12mo, Clutb, 
$1 75. , 

XV. 
ei hh -HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HiS- 
ORY. Esea 


by Lozpy Maoautay. 382mo, Paper, 
%5 cents; C! 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 
Waseail. By Colonel Cuanuzs Hamuey. 20 cents, 





Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Cearx. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By Gronor Curries. 15 cents. 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood. “By Many Parziocx. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By WV. M. Tuacuzaay. 15 cents. 
The House of Lys. By General Hamizy. 15 cents. 
John Caldigate. By Awruony TzotLore., 15 cents. 
Orange Lily. By May Cuommntin. 10 cents. 

My Sister's Keeper. By Lava’ M. Lane. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esrun Cooxz. 2% cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents, 

Basildon, By Mrs. Auynzp W. Huxr, 15 cents. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Colonel Hauuzy. 15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs, Hezueer Marrin. 
. 15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Parz. 16 cente. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 

The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpzns, 15 centa. 
Quaker Cousins, By Aowxs Macvons:2. 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F.W. Roumeon. 15 cents. 


. The Cloven Foot. By M: EK. Bauvpon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C. Sriaume. 15 cts. 


G@™ Haerze & Baorures wil! send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


@@” Hauren’s Catarogur mailed free on receipt af 
Nine Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklia Square, N. % 
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EDUCATION. ’ 
Is there no middle course? 








VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N.Y., 


Buy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 

all securities dealt in at the New "York Stock Exchange. 
All issues of Government Bonds bought and sold at 

market ra free ia commission, and on hand for 


ON GIVEN to EXCHANGES 
F BONDS I iN WASHINGTON FOR: ACCOUNT 











VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 


If your hair is turning gray or white, or felting off, use 
“ The Mexican a Renewer,” for it will posi vely re- 
store, in every grey of white hair to its original 
color, without toovtan t ble smell of most 
“restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as 
well as promoting the growth of the hair on bald spots, 
where t lands are not decayed. Ask your Draggist 
for “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” prepa by. Henry 
C. Gatuvop, London, England. Price ts. per bottle. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


has fyran woh ——— ee hae | 
velocipede than a spavine 
donkey to, a blooded horse. An 
ordinary Bicyclest can outdo the 
best horse. - Send 8 cts. for price- 
list and 24-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M°RP°G CO., 
88 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. 


By ALBERT STICKNEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 














Mr. Stickney’s book is certainly interesting. He 
writes well and forcibly, and some of his propositions 
are undeniably trae. * * * His elegantly made and in- 
teresting book will be classed with the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More and the Republic of Plato.—N. ¥Y. Even- 
ing Mail. 

Mr. Stickney has given much thonght to the ques- 
tions discussed in this volume, and has reached some 
conclusions that differ from those of other writers. 
*** The system he advocates is one that will secure 
the best men and their best work.—Brooklyn Union- 
Argua, 

Mr. Stickney's book will be found very suggestive, 
and if it sets our people to thinking it will perform a 
good work. He sketches the: different kind of gov- 
ernments people have lived under, and reviews our 
own. Every thinking American ‘should read it.— 
N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

It is clear, careful, and incisive. * * * We recommend 
every thoughtfal citizen, to whatever political party 
he may be attached, to get it, and study it well imme- 
diately on its issue. * * * His propositions will receive 
wide attention, and will, we believe, provoke a con- 
troversy that will engage some of the ablest minds in 
the country.—-Sunday Call, Newark. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


€2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Onittet States, on receipt of the price. 





AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


SOLD i's, sinew a 00., #6 Dey’, NT. 

















TUBAL CAIN. 


WA intitle: —dnlata bec tata for the finest Masonic En- 
graving ever published in this country. Engraved on 
steel in seed highest style of the art. None but thor- 
oughly who will give their entire time 
to > the J mag, For culars and descriptive circulars 
apply to the publishers, 


BRADLEY & Co., 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A GRAND THING. 


“The pale, yellow face of many a poor mah, 
or woman, or child, is daily seen on our streets 
suffering from these terrible malarial affections, 
and who haven't the means to employ profes- 
sional services, and to whom ‘ Thermaline’ is the 
boon that will give them relief. We know that 
it is curing thousands,” — Burlington Hawkeye. 








og he IO ~ case 
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aaa Rial oie K Oo. 
pay d ‘is Paper.) WwW. TF &t., ,o 








Harper's European Guide-Book 
FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemproxe Fetrives. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


G2 Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German. Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemsroxe Ferripcx. Complete in one 
volume.. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CONGRESS WATER, 


Pronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs 
Purest Mipernt Water Known. Ve the 
Bitter, Acid, or Crude to irritate the Mucous Membrane. 
Sold by all leading Druggists, Grocers, Hotels. 


~ 

















a 
er lea’ i von tiving 
oe fragrance to thie breath. me ¥F t a 
antly allvodors arising - a foul 


mgt tre ‘it 
ty ran ly harmless and delicious as cream. 

Henry C. Gauuvrp, London, England.—Sold by g- 
glete throughout the United States, at 50 cts, per battle. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
3" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


FOR CATARRH, SMOKE 








A sure relief. Also for Asthma, Bad Breath, Cold 
in the Head, and Hoarseness. Public Singers and 
Speakers should smoke them, as they have a wonder- 
ful effect, in clearing and strengthening the voice. 
Ladies and Children can smoke them to any extent 
without hrm. BONF UME is the only agree- 


able Catarrh Cigarette in use. Prepared by a well- 

known physician. Endorsed by the medical profession 

and the clergy. Sold by tobacconists and druggists 

thronghout the United States and Canada. Manu- 

factured by B. POLLAK, New York City. 
Sample box by mail, 15 cents. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 
_evgares mors for Busi Scientific 
hool, or Col lege. Big eg per year. 


The thing. gin eck school oF MILLS AM. Principat per 
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A RAGGED REGISTER! 


By ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





It is one of the best possible volumes for careless 
enmmer reading. The “ Ragged Register” is a ram- 
bling answer to the question, “I want to go somewhere 
away from city walls—but where?” sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its contents, for it includes Mount Washing- 
ton, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco (Chinese quarter and all), and a 
hundred towns and villages, not a few of which are de- 
scribed with sufficient graphicality and detail to enable 
any reader that has had moderate experience as a trav- 
eller—not as a passenger—to fill in the blanks left for 
the names. By way of personages, there are some of 
the author’s professional friends, atid specimens of 
the innumerable anditors, committee-men, and fel- 
low travellers that she meets in the course of her 
travels.—N. ¥Y. World. 

A very entertaining miscellany of human nature, with 
now and then a glimpse of scenery, seen in the con- 
tintal company of a strong, witty, keen, individual 
observer, ** * In all, the book is worth reading; and 
will be found, aside from its picturesque merits, to let 
in not a few fresh and enlightening ideas on matters 
that are important and pressing to-day.—Springjield 
Republican, 


A lively little book by our lively and energetic 
friend Anna Dickinson. * * * The book is really a 
hap-hazard diary, but an uncommonly sprightly one. 
It is nearly all incident, and many of the short sto- 
ries told. are decidedly.amusing. Miss Dickinson's 
pen is almost as sharp as her tongue, and she can use 
it quite as freely when the fancy takes her.—Hartford 
Times. 


Her book is thoroughly amusing. Indeed, it is a 
book that few womeh could write; for few, perhaps 
none, have travelled all over the land from Maine to 
California and seen so much ‘of life under such pecul- 
iar circumstances. *-* * Here and there are sketch 





7 ; Wie > | mV .. Ts, 
1. Is He Popenjoy ? ‘By Anthony Trollope...... 15 


2. History of a Crime. By ‘Hago eae Goss 20 
8. The Russians of To-Day..3....... : ee 
4. Paul Knox, Pitmin. By J.B Harwood... . 10 


56. My Heart's in the Highlands........... at Se he 
6. Henriette. By Ernest“ Dandet.. iad Ai tensa es 10 
7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick... 15 
8. A Beautifal Woman. By Leon Brook......... 10 
9 Honor’s Worth, By Meta Orred....... Beists 16 
of |"10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetlrerstonhangh........ 10 
11., Cleveden. . By Stephen Yorke.............. «se 10 
12. The People of Turkey, ....00seccccssseresenees 15 
18.. The Young Duke... By Benjamin Disraeli... . 15 
14, Haverholme. By Edward Jenking............ 10 


15. “ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mra. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold.....,...,.. 10 
18, The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope, Hrd.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone, By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. EM; Notley.... 15 
22. Evelina. By F. Burney Ohateme oe 15 


23. The Bachelor of the Albany, ...1,2............ 10 
24, Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell........ 10 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black... - 10 
26. The Mistletoe Bough........0.scccecabsccseads 15 
27. Rare Pale Margaret,...........+.++. PAD Da snnnie’s 10 
28, Love's Crosses, By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 


29. Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O'Brien... -. 10 
80. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.: 15 
84. Throngh Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepan! Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony eee a 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. ; been. 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily fipender.. so seteas 18 


40. Kelverdale. By the Earl'of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea.........5.6........ ase. 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
43. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon..............:.. soe 15 
44. Within the Precincts: By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe... .. 10 


47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience; By F. W. Robiuson..... 15 


49. The Cloven Foot.- By M. E. Braddon. ........ 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdouell........ 1 
51. The Sherlocks, By John Saunders........... 18 
52. That Artful Vicar............ Reshasadhiskouces 15 
58. Under One Roof. By James Payn....:....... 15 
54. Eothen; or, Traces -of .Travel ht Hi 
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CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS, 


CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 


Porunaniry, rather than fame, is the word that 
must be used in describing the achievements of 
CuarLes JaMEs Marnews as an actor. Knowing 
this, and conceiving that thelarge number of friends 
he had made on both sides of the Atlantic, in Aus- 
tralia, and indeed in any part of the world where 
an English-speaking audience could be gathered 
together, would be interested in the details of his 
life, he had collected a vast amount of material 
which he proposed to use in writing an autobi- 
ography. Unfortunately only a part of this work 
was completed when he died. 


Mr. Dickens, upon whom the mantle of his 
father has not fallen in the way of originality, 
has achieved considerable reputation as an editor 
and a compiler, and to the careful and judicious 
manner with which this book has been put to- 
gether we owe the preservation of much of the 
charm which MatHews’s own work would have 
had for us had he lived to accomplish it. . In pre- 
paring for the press the autobiographical chap- 
ters which were left by the late actor, and in 
selecting from among the very large mass of his 
papers and letters such documents as he thought 
would best illustrate, his life, Mr. Dickens has 
kept one object steadily in view. It has been his 
endeavor th nut to discover, from the indi- 
cations left by MaTaews, on what lines he would 
peohaniy have pia poo the work had he ared 
to complete it, and especially, where it was at a 
possible, to allow him to tell his own story in his 
own way and in his own words. With but very 
few exceptions every letter or paper included or 
quoted in these volumes was found in the box 
marked “ Materials for the Book,” which was in- 
— to his care by the actor’s family after his 

eath. 


Naturally the autobiographical chapters are 


the most entertaining in the whole volume. They. 


could scarcely Bave otherwise unless MaTH- 
Ews had entirely parted with his own individuality ; 
but that-he has not done so is shown in the first 
paragraph he writes, wherein he sums up his own 
philosophy, and describes with charming ingenu- 
ousness the nature. of the favor.wherewith the 
world regards him, “Gursgon, the historian,” he 
tells us, “was said to have had no nose at all, 
only an apology for one, and Cipser calls his au- 
tobiography, in the same sense, an ‘apology’ for 
his life, not deeming the work sufficiently com- 
plete to bear its more extended meaning. But it 
18 not with this signification that I offer an apol- 
ogy for mine: I give it in its literal and simple 
acceptation ; for if ever any man’s life needed an 
apology, mine is the one. I have flown in the 
face of the world and its prejudices, have féllow- 
ed my own course through good and evil in my 
own way, have set at defiance what are generally 
denominated the laws of propels and have for- 
feited all claim to what is by the world re- 
Spectability. I have been put down for a reck- 
less, extravagant, devil-may-care fellow, without 
Principle or feeling ; and though I have been for- 
‘unate enough to retain popularity through all 





my difficulties, and in spite of these universally 
believed failings, I can not shut my eyes to the 
conviction that I have merely enjoyed the same 
sort of sympathy with that granted to the scape- 
grace Charles Surface, and that amusement at 
=f audacity has been in great measure the secret 
of the constant support and indulgence I have 
been favored with.” ; 

That Matnews is by any means inclined to ac- 
cept the world’s estimate of him, and not to make 
protest against it, would be expecting an amount 
of humility of which even the easy-going actor is 
incapable. That there is another side to every 
story no one can help believing when the story 
tells very much against himself, and there is a 
disposition in us all to exculpate ourselves when 
we have a chance. The writing of an autobiog- 
raphy is the best chance that can be had, and 
Martuews is not going to neglect it more than any 
other. The good word which he says for himself 
comes as a natural preface when he starts to tell 
the history of his life. We believe him when he 
says : 

“Now I have a much better opinion of my- 
self than the world at large entertains, and I am 
bold enough—or perhaps vain enough—to think 
that when I have told my own story, and have 
laid bare all the various motives and moving ac- 
cidents that have swayed me in my career, it will 
be found I have not been such a bad fellow after 
all; and though a total disregard of the opinion 
of the world has certainly pervaded every action 
of my life, that disregard has only extended to 
what I chose to consider prejudices of society, 
and has never proceeded from callousness as to 
conduct resulting from want of honor or feeling. 
That I have laughed, and still laugh, at the poor, 
timid, conventional notions. of a large portion of 
my fellow-men I confess, but I have the highest 
respect for all that is really good and worthy of 
admiration, and never have I for a moment lost 


‘sight of what I have considered essential to the 


position of a gentleman. It will be found, per- 
haps, as we proceed, that my notions on this sub- 
ject are peculiar, and probably will not be accept- 
ed by the world. This I can’t help; but at any 
rate, in duty to myself, I am anxious to state my 
case plainly, and have my character, such as it is, 
clearly understood. . I have grinned through all 
my trials,and have allowed no one to witness 
those moments of depression and agony that I 
have suffered in private. With a light heart, a 
digestion, a cheerful mind, excellent health, 
and an. independent spirit,I have been able to 
cope with all the small of life that are so 
often magnified into irretrievable misfortunes, 
and preserve my equilibrium in the midst of the 
many social earthquakes, which, had I been a 
‘serious man,’ and ‘highly respectable,’ would 
most probably have driven me to despair.” 
Martuews’s father, from whom it may be said 
that his histrionic talent was ina measure inherited, 
was an actor whose successes as a comedian were 
the talk of the generation to which he belonged. 
His mother also was an actress, but the profes- 
sion was distasteful to her, and she abandoned 
the stage at the first opportunity, She was, how- 
ever, @ woman of unusual talent, and the letters 
that passed between herself and her son form no 
unimportant part of the present volume. After 
her husband’s death she published his memoirs 
in four amusing and interesting volumes, and 





was also the authoress of Anecdotes of Actors, 
Tea-table Talk, Friends for the Fireside, and a 
number of magazine articles on theatrical and 
similar subjects. No one can read her letters, or 


’ obtain even a little insight into her character, 


without feeling that she was a good and just 
woman, and that, among the many advantages 
with which Caries Matuews started in life 
may be counted one of the greatest of all, that 
he was trained in early life by a wise and careful 
mother. Indeed, it was not only to his early life 
that his mother’s wisdom and care applied. For 
sixty-six years she watched over him with un- 
ceasing interest and love, and as late as 1849— 
when she was very ill, and when, as she supposed, 
the end was near—she drew up the following 
memorandum for her son’s guidance after she 
should be taken from him: “I herein enjoin my be- 
loved son to keep the following volumes always 
at hand in his dressing-room, on a shelf appropri- 
ated to them, and I solemnly conjure him never 
to omit reading some portion daily of their con- 
tents. They will be an ever-renewing source of 
lasting good, and will inculcate better than a 
mother’s homilies, which are apt to be regarded 
as matters of course, the lessons that point to 
present and future happiness. They will from 
time to time remind him that his eternal welfare 
is inseparably annexed to the temporal use and 
acknowledgment of his Creator’s goodness, ac- 
companied by a constant homage and firm belief 
in the Triune God, and trust and dependence 
upon his blessed Saviour’s merits and sacrifice, 
remembering that His promises are as eternal as 
our future state, and can only benefit those of 
perfect faith and the performance of good works. 
Let him remember that ‘only the just can see 
God.’ ” 

One of the most interesting chapters of the 
autobiography is where the actor tells the: story 
of his first love. This occurred in boyish days, 
long before he made the stage a profession, which, 
indeed, did not take place until after his first 
youth was passed. The lady was Lovisa Purves, 
a niece of Lady BiEssineton, from whose hus- 
band he had received great kindness. Matnews 
was a frequent visitor at her house, and for two 
.years the young couple were always together 
in what was believed to be a brotherly and sis- 
terly intimacy. They studied together, read Ital- 
ian, and took music lessons together, and except 
when circumstances separated them for short pe- 
riods, during which they corresponded regularly, 
they were never out of each other’s society. At 
the play, at the opera, at home, they sat together, 
hand linked in hand, absorbed in each other. 
Mrs. Purves, with cruel kindness, only laughed 
at their romantic attachment, treating them as 
children, and having perfect confidence in them, 
took delight in witnessing their mutual affection. 
It was not until the time arrived for the young 
lady’s entry into society that the idyl came to 
an-end, and separation was decreed. The lover 
writes : “T¢ was a mortal agony to both of us, 
and for some time I was a victim—a prey to utter 
despair. Amidst the pleasures of a first London 
season Louisa was soon reconciled to the state 
of affairs; and though we met frequently, as 
usual, there was no longer the inseparable com- 
panionship of the past, and in a short time one 
of the most beautiful women in London became 
the wife of Joun Farnuie.- Thus ended my first 

















attachment, and for years I lived upon the ‘ sweet 
and bitter’ recollection.” The episodes of his two 
marriages are passed over without any of the 
sentiment that hovers‘ about this little love affair. 
On the first occasion he became the husband of 
Madame Vesrais, who was some six years his 
senior. Writing in 1876 to a correspondent who 
had inquired the date of this event, Maraews 
said: “You will perhaps think the reason for 
my not answering you immediately rather an 
odd one. - But the fact is, I could not for the Tife 
of me remember the date you desired. Accident 
has just furnished me with it. My marriage with 
Madame Vestnis took place at Kensington Church 
on the 18th July, 1838.” The second marriage, 
with Mrs. Davenport, in 1858, he announces in a 
letter to his mother in the following lively terms: 
“ And now, my dearest mother, I have to announce 
to you an event that will surprise you, whether 
agreeably or not I can not yet tell. On Tuesday 
week last I again took unto myself a wire !—a 
charming woman, and I trust one that you will 
like, She is a delightful actress, and a great fa- 
vorite.. You will see by the bill I-send you that 
she is playing here with me, and is in every way 
attractive. I know this news will cause you many 
conflicting thoughts, but I have no fear of your 
ultimately approving my choice and wishing me 
oO Pig 
Although Matnews’s father was an actor, he 
had no desire that his son should embrace. the 
same profession unless he showed such talent as 
would place him in the front rank. He therefore 
studied to become an architect, and travelled in 
Treland and also in Italy under the patronage of 
Lord Biessincton. On one occasion he took part 
in some private theatricals, and made such an iin- 
pression that his father expressed his willingness 
to have him study for the stage; but Mataews 
had no desire to do so, and the project was aban- 
doned. It was not until after his father’s death 
that he finally went upon the stage. Indeed, he 
seems to have drifted into the profession rather 
than to have adopted it through any preference 
or impulse of talent. He had become disgusted 
with architecture, had written poems and dramas, 


+ and painted pictures, but without feeling any de 


sire to devote his life to art or poetry. An in- 
come was apparently the grand necessity, and the 
stage seemed likely to supply it. At first he es- 
sayed to win Fortune as a manager, but she evad- 
ed him, and he became an actor. Ga the 6th of 
November, 1835, he made his début at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, London, in a little piece of his own, 
called the Humpbacked Lover, and a farce by Le- 


‘MAN Rene, called the Old and Young Stager. The 


prestige of his father’s name, and the advantage 
of being brought forward by Mr. Liston, with 
whom he had so long been associated in the re- 
membrance of the audience, had doubtless much 
to do with the great success he met with, and he 
had the happiness of jumping at once into pop- 
ular favor. After this the vexed question of a 
career was decided. Maruews became known as 
a comedian of the first rank, drawing immense 
audiences in London, starring in the provinces, 
and, indeed, extending his travels wherever there 
was an opportunity for an English actor to be 
heard, 

Probably few of our readers can remember 
Martuews’s début in this country, but in the 
course of the visits he made here he became as 
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great a favorite with American theatre-goers as 
in his own country. His last appearance in New 
York city, on which occasion he was, as usual, 
supported by his wife, partook of the nature of 
an ovation. The favorite pieces of One Hour, 
My Eleventh Day, and the Old and Young Stager, 
kept the audience in continued laughter from 
beginning to end. Mrs. Maruews was in better 
voice and spirits than usual. The brilliant ap- 
pearance of a house crowded in every part, the 
boxes containing an overwhelming majority of 
ladies, and perhaps the feeling that the period of 
her mortification and annoyance was at an end, 
all combined to produce this happy effect. She 
was called forth at the conclusion of the Hleventh 
Day, and received the rapturous applause of the 
house, At the termination of the evening’s per- 
formance Mr. Marnews received the same com- 
pliment. After the first cheers had subsided, the 
audience resumed their seats, and a dead silence 
prevailed. Mr. Matsews then delivered with 
great energy and vigor an address wherein he re- 
lated some of his more humorous experiences in 
our country, concluding with a graceful tribute 
to the appreciation and encouragement tendered 
him by America, after which he bade his patrons, 
in the name of Mrs. Matuews and himself, a re- 
spectful farewell. 

Most of Matnews’s scrapes and iniquities seem 
to have arisen out of what a humorous writer 
calls “ impecuniosity.” Debt was the spectre 
that haunted him, and from which apparently he 
could never get free. Indeed, so perpetually was 
he embarrassed that we suspect there may be 
some truth in the statement of the old gentleman 
in whose company he passed by one of the pris- 
ons where he had been lately confined. With 
charming naiveté he tells us: “ As we rattled by 
the Castle walls, a rosy, smiling gentleman oppo- 
site me playfully observed: ‘That’s where Cuar- 
Ley Matuews is confined.’ ‘Really!’ said a 
sympathizing female; ‘poor fellow!’ ‘ Poor fel- 
low! said the jolly gentleman, with a ginger- 
bread-nut inf his mouth; ‘not at all. He revels 
in it. Lord bless you, he has been in every pris- 
on in England!’ The actor adds: ‘I need not 
say I did not immediately introduce myself.’ In 
another chapter he says, apropos of the same sub- 
ject: ‘I might relate a thousand stories of my 
hair-breadth ’scapes ahd adventures with a class 
of professors wholly unknown, happily, to a large 
portion of the population, and whose names in- 
spire terror to those who do not know them; 
officers of the Jewish persuasion, who are sup- 
posed to represent the majesty of the law in its 
most forbidding shape, but to whom I have been 
indebted for so many acts of kindness that I have 
frequently blessed my stars that they were inter- 
posed.between me and the tomahawking Chris- 
tians by whom they were employed, and from 
whom no mercy could have been extracted. I 

. have had two of those functionaries in adjacent 
rooms, and have borrowed the money from one 
to pay out the other, with many such like inci- 
dents.” In fact, MatHEws seemed to regard his 
creditors as a set of harpies created solely for 
his persecution, apparently never suspecting that 
these annoying and pertinacious individuals had 
the slightest right to the money he owed them. 
This fact is most conspicuously set forth in his 
“ Address to his Creditors,” made in 1843, from 
which we quote the following: “ I have for months 
past submitted to be told by people, who little 
dreamed of the manner in which the money was 
really going, that I must be ‘very extravagant ;’ 
that I was ‘living too expensively ;’ that I ought 
to be ‘ putting something by for the future’ (while 
I had not even enough for the present). I have 
submitted to see my trades-people go away from 
the door unpaid for the very necessaries of life 
with which they furnished me. I have submitted 
to resort to subterfuges, for which I despised my- 
self, to gain entrance to and exit from the thea- 
tre in which I was engaged, to enable me to do 
my duty to the public, and to the very manager 
out of whose pocket all these claims were to be 
paid, but never to be satisfied. In short, for a 
year and a half have I been harassed, censured, 
sued, arrested, lectured, and drained of every far- 
thing I could muster, earn, or borrow, and no one 
debt seems materially reduced by it—interest and 
law will swallow up everything. This, gentle- 
men, is the state of the case: judge of it for your- 
selves. A meeting is about to be called, and the 
vouchers for these facts will be produced for 
your inspection. A proposition will be made to 
you which, I trust, will either meet with your ap- 
proval or elicit from youa better. All I can say is, 
T have done my best. Iam driven from my house 
and from my profession, to neither of which, I 
am determined, will I return until I can present 
myself before the public freely and independently, 
as I have always endeavored to do—able to de- 
vote myself to its service with a mind at ease, un- 
shackled by the torments and anxieties of a dis- 
tracting involvement, which (though certainly of 
my own creation) I can conscientiously assert has 
had its origin in the most honorable motives.” 

MatHews was, in fact, a person of a nervous, 
restless temperament, imbued with the emphatic 
conviction that it was necessary to keep himself 
always in motion, and, if he wanted to succeed, 
always before the public. He was not a man, 
even when he needed rest, to sit down and fold 
his hands. _ His idea of rest even was only change 
of work. He frequently declared that work was 
necessary to him, and that he should die in har- 
ness, and the result was to show that he was 
right. He was, indeed, an indefatigable worker. 
Up to the very last he played in two parts almost 
every night, carrying out the traditions of his ear- 
lier days, when the amount of work that he got 
through would astonish some of the comedians of 
to-day who are exhausted with the fatigues of a 
three-act comedy, even without constant rehears- 
als, and the cares and anxieties of a manager 
burdened with debt and hopeless responsibility. 
No amount of stage work ever seemed to come 
amiss to him. 





Shortly after his mother’s death he came to a 
decision from which many a younger man might 
well have shrunk. He was then nearly sixty- 
eight years old, and had been on the stage, act- 
ively and almost incessantly employed, for thirty- 
four years. If he come to the conclusion 
that it was time to think about taking a little 
rest, or had even suggested an early retirement, 
it would have seemed to everybody a natural 
thing enough; but that was about the last thing 
of which he was likely to think. A fresh depart- 
ure and new audiences were the objects he had in 
view, not a farewell to old friends. He decided, 
for a little change, on undertaking the long tour 
of Australia, New Zealand, and so home wid the 
United States. On Saturday, April 9, 1870, he 
made his first bow to the Melbourne public at the 
Theatre Royal. The pieces selected were Mar- 
ried for Money, and Patter v. Clatter, and the 
theatre was crammed in every part. The recep- 
tion which the visitor received when he stepped 
on the stage as Mr. Mopus was enthusiastic and 
prolonged to an almost unprecedented d ; 
The roar of congratulatory applause broke forth 
again and again, and it was some minutes be- 
fore the play could proceed. Heartier welcome 
no man could wish; and although Maraews had 
had no intention of addressing the audience, he 
could not refrain from saying a few words of ac- 
knowledgment. . 

Without attempting in any way to follow the 
course of MatHews’s career in this article, we 
have endeavored, in connection with the portrait 
published on the first page of our Supplement, to 
call attention to a few of the more salient points 
in his character and history. He has but lately 
passed away from us, and his memory is still 
fresh with many theatre-goers, who find no sub- 
stitute for the inimitable comedian in the actors 
now upon our stage. The volume, edited by Mr. 
Dickens, contains so much that is really from 
Maruews’s pen that it seems almost as if it were 
his own work. It will be popular, for, published 
‘in the “ Franklin Square Library,” it may be had 
at a price that is not beyond the means of the 
humblest admirer of the popular actor who ever 
applauded him from parquette or gallery. 





A WILLFUL WOMAN. 


“Tr you don’t take compassion on such a de- 
voted lover, and one who is so good and worthy 
of you as Mr. Crichton, all I can say is this,” said 
Mrs. Hinxman, with much emphasis, as if sh 
were leading up to a crushing crisis, “I shal 
have no patience with you, and shall think you 
are acting very foolishly.” 

The person addressed gave a little laugh, which 
sounded unconvinced, although for the last half 
hour she had been assailed by arguments on. the 
above subject, some a good deal off the line of ap- 
plication, others undeniably true. 

“ Yes, you may laugh,” said Mrs. Hinxman, re- 
suming the charge after a moment’s pause, “ but 
I can tell you one thing: this life you are leading 
is by no means improving. I do not say it has 
hurt you yet, although goodness knows the heads 
of many would have been turned by all the ad- 
miration and running after you have had. But 
what is to become of it all? that is what I look 
to. It can not last forever, and it will be a won- 
der if you are not spoiled for a married life, or a 
single one either, soon. Now, as Mr. Crichton’s 
wife—” 

“Tt has not been proved yet that Mr. Crichton 
desires at all to have me in that capacity,” said 
Miss Graham, with another little laugh. ‘“ And 
if it were, my own inclination goes for something 
in the matter, I suppose.” , 

“ Your own inclination ought to be for what is 
good for you,” said Mrs. Hinxman, sententiously. 

“Sarsaparilla? brimstone and treacle? What 
is it you give your children in the spring, Emily, 
especially the naughty ones ?” 

“ Yes, that. is just what you are like—a very 
naughty child—and you ought to know better at 
your age. And so, I hope, you will,” concluded 
Mrs. Hinxman, shaking her head at her friend, as 
she rose from her writing-table. 

Friends tried and true they were, since their 
school-fellow days, some dozen years ago. Mrs. 
Hinxman had soon married and settled down to 
household cares and periodical babies. Alberta 
Graham, beautiful, clever, and attractive in all 
ways, had, on the contrary, taken her full pleas- 
ure out of life, and now at thirty was better-look- 
ing than she had been at twenty, and, what was 
to be expected, considerably more willful. Like 
the Lady of the Lea, she had objected to the 
thralldom of marriage, although, like that ill-fated 
dame, she had had almost unnumbered suitors. 
Whether her heart had been always as untouched 
as had appeared it would be impertinent here to 
inquire, since the matter has nothing to do with 
the present history. If one might hazard a con- 
jecture, it probably had not, being warm by na- 
as however much kept in check by strength of 
will. : 

About a month ago she had come on a visit to 
her friend Emily Hinxman, who lived in.a pretty 
country house in the heart of rural solitudes in 
the west of England. Welsh hills formed the 
horizon at one side, but here the land was rather 
flat than otherwise, with billowy mounds rising 
here and there, and long lawns and meadows that 
now were green with May’s own sweet greenery. 
The many intersecting lanes and dells and hedges 
were white with blossom, and feathery with 
bloom, and “ fair, quiet, and sweet rest” seemed 
capable of being found here, if anywhere on 
earth. Mr. Hinxman was not a particularly rich 
man, but he hunted, shot, fished, coursed, and 
farmed at their various seasons, and was calmly 
contented with his good little wife and pretty 
children ; and what can country gentleman want 
more? In good truth, he envied no man living, 
and, if he did not rave at his good fortune, did 





perhaps a wiser thing in enjoying it practically, 





without too much endangering thought as to its 
component parts. 
For Fidus Achates he had a near neighbor—no 
other than the Mr. Crichton so much recommend- 
ed to Miss Graham by her friend Emily. Mr. 
Crichton’s house was than Mr. Hinxman’s, 
his property more extensive, and his income more 
desirable ; and Mrs. Hinxman had not been wrong 
in praising him, or in taking his intentions for 
granted. Her only error in the matter Jay in sup- 
posing that Nature, who never mistakes our ca- 
bilities, had intended her for a match-maker. 
With a very truthful turn of character, vehement 
sincerity of manner that bordered upon bluntness, 
and a di of caution and tact that would 
have been the despair of a diplomatist, she yet 
had entered without misgiving on this her en 
field of action. Moreover, her warm little heart 
being much interested in the result, she was now 
a good deal heated and discomfited that Alberta 
could not be bi t to own the right amount of 
interest in the much-praised Mr. Crichton, Alas! 
it was with this very much-praise Mrs. Hinxman 
had defeated her own ends. Had she been en- 
dowed in the smallest degree with penetration of 
character, she must have seen that to urge Al- 
berta to the match, to praise and be forever bring- 
ing up Mr. Crichton’s virtues, to throw the pair 
together too obviously, and point out the ad- 
vantages of the union in every moment of pri- 
vacy, was precisely the way to set her willful 
friend against it. Happily, however, it had not 
shaken the friends in their affection for each 
other. 

As Mrs. Hinxman prepared to leave the room, 
she said, “ There! I shall leave you now to med- 
itate on my good advice,” and Miss Graham, ris- 
ing too, opened a glass door leading out on to a 
balcony. 

The morning sun had kissed and warmed it, 
leaving it happy for the day, although steeped in 
shadow; and Alberta, looking out from it into 
the fair sunshine dappling all the country-side 
spread wide before her eyes, took in the blent 
perfume of aromatic leaf and sweet flower with 
half-unconscious appreciation. Mr. Crichton had 
walked over to breakfast with them on the plea 
of a matter to talk over with Mr. Hinxman, which 
would have kept a month without injury to any 
living mortal, and now the pair were together in 
some of their usual haunts about the place. 

Alberta sat down in the balcony, doing for once 
exactly as her friend had advised her—thinking 
over her advice. There had been some truth in it, 
beyond a doubt. Conscience, on being appealed 
to, replied to Alberta that it was possible even 
she was gettinga little spoiled by the life she was 
leading, a little too dependent on the homage and 
flattery, even though she might laugh at them ; 
a little too confident of her conquests, a little too 
callous toward the hearts she made to suffer. 


She had honestly tried to steer clear of these - 
shoals, but too much prosperity and pleasure are" 


not less dangerous now than Aischylus esteemed 


them in his day. Then this quiet, settled life, so. 


full of its own calm duties, giving leisure to cul- 
tivate the best and noblest part of the natures 
alike of men and women, had grown upon Alber- 
ta more than she had been prepared for. The 


very mountains on the horizon had become dear, : 


and the country had something of briery wildness 
and sweet freedom about it that her own home, 
situated in’ one of the trim flower-garden counties, 
seemed to lack. 

But did she care for Mr. Crichton? . That was 
the very thing she had’been asking herself for 
days without getting any settled answer. “ And 
if I loved him I should not be in doubt,” said Al- 
berta to herself. 

What she did know was that she did not want 
to love him. It would be so ridiculous, such a 
tame ending to a career that had really had brill- 
iancy and prestige about it: a bucolic wooing— 
love among the buttercups! Why, her father 
had said to her almost with his parting kiss, 
“Now, of course, that neighbor of Hinxman’s 
will fall in love with you, and I dare say we shall 
have you settling down after all as an Arcadian 
shepherdess.” And she would so like to go back 
and say to him, “ Here I am! no Arcadian shep- 
aon 5 after all—only your own old torment back 

in,” 

Then Emily had, of course, shown every card 
in her hand the-very first evening of Alberta’s 
arrival, and Mr. Crichton, although really uncon- 
scious of the plot, had followed her lead from the 
beginning. It would be so dreadfully prosaic to 
fall in like a raw school-girl to such palpable 
scheming, and say a ready “Yes” to the first 
“Will you?” Alberta felt inclined to be as pro- 
vokingly impracticable as the horse that stands 
still until the groom is close to him, only to show 
him, at the last moment, a clean pair of heels as 
he puts the field again between them. 

’ Well, if she did not love him, that was the 
easy course to pursue, and disappoint them all. 
If, on the other hand, she did love him, she could 
quite fancy, like one who finds freedom in re- 
straint and liberty in law, how the tame ending 
might unfold a piquancy and grace passing the 
romance of novel-writer or poet. She sat dream- 
ing of it for a few moments, looking at the May 
wilderness before her with a strange feeling at 
her heart, and then she thought, what if she ever 
came. to deem those mountain barriers prison 
walls? if the quiet country life became common- 
place and dull? and if she had not enough love 
for Mr. Crichton to sustain her through the 365 
breakfasts to be faced together yearly, which some 
one warns us to bear in mind in our ideal views 
of matrimony ? 

The glass door suddenly opened, and Mr. Crich- 
ton himself, with his mission written on his face, 
asked permission to join her on the balcony. If 
Mr. Crichton’s face betrayed his mission, he had 
come there quite prepared to follow up the mute 
appeal by word of mouth. “Emily has sent him 
on purpose,” thought Alberta, but she was wrong, 
for he had himself espied her from afar, and 





closed with the opportunity there and then. The 
were quite and undeniably alone, all except a doil 
left by one of the children in a corner of the bal- 
cony, which stared at them in unblinking aston. 
ishment. He went to the point at once with 
a directness that made Alberta’s fi some- 
what difficult, and with the eloquence which a 
ee nature thoroughly in earnest seldom fails 
to 

He was some ten years older than Alberta, and 
nothing very wonderful perhaps—neither tall as 
a dragoon, handsome as Apollo, nor witty as 
Horatius Flaccus. But any physiognomist would 
have said at a glance his face was a good one, 
the eye and smile most notably so, and one might 
well believe that to the woman who loved him he 
would be, in life or death, worthy of her devotion. 
Something of this was in Alberta’s mind ; but was 
she the woman to whom Mr. Crichton would be 
gay It was very important to be sure of 

t. 


He was saying, “ This can not be a surprise to 


you, for I have let you see my intentions plainly, 
and Mrs. Hinxman too.” ; 


it is wholly a surprise,” said Al- 

been zi 80 to speak, in 

neared one dangerous 

extreme, rushing off in the opposite direction, and 

then da capo. A word of contradiction even from 

the doll, if it could have spoken, might have made 

acceptance easy and attractive ; without it, it was 

flat and tame; besides, was she not in doubt 

whether she loved him? She grew petulent from 
her uncertainty. 

“Then surely you can give me an answer,” 
said he ; “ there can be no difficulty in that.” 

“None, of course,” Alberta, hastily ; 
“and one thing it is my right to say—I will not 
be bothered and worried and persecuted about a 
thing that is entirely my own concern.” 

“ Never by me,” said Mr. Crichton, the smile 
of a moment ago changing to sudden gravity, “ if 
Iam to understand that you look upon my atten- 
tions in that light. I love you far too well to give 
you a moment’s pain. Do you mean that that is 
your answer ?” 

Now Alberta’s petulance had been, in reali- 
ty, against Emily and her own indecision, but, 
like a pawn at ‘chess, she could not go back. 
Since, with a man’s dense stupidity, he had 
chosen to suggest her answer, he should even 
have it so. 

“Yes, that is my answer,” said Alberta, with 
unnecessary vehemence, “ and I particularly be 
I may hear no more upon the subject.” ; 

“ That you shall not, be sure. God help me 
to bear this as best I may !” 

There was something so simple and manly in 
the words, so earnest in the tone and the look he 
gave her, that the coldest heart might have been 
stirred. At this joyful moment the luncheon bell 
clanged out, and Mrs. Hinxman, opening the glass 
door, exclaimed : 

“Oh, here you are still! Come along, if you 
are ready.” Thereby giving fresh evidence of 
her fitness for match-making. 

The governess and children, with Mr. Hinx- 
man, awaited them in the dining-room, and the 
meal was got through with the usual amount of 
conversation, Not that Alberta helped it much: 
a dangerous inclination to cry seemed to threat- 
en her accustomed self-possession ; but she had 
nothing to complain of in Mr. Crichton. He cov- 
ered her silence, and brought the children to the 
surface of the talk—an infallibly successful ruse 
where parents are concerned. Then, with an easy 
transition from the subject of toys : 

“That’s right,” said he; “you have spoken 
just in time—tambourine, gun, doll, drum, and 
taffy. Iam going up to London this very after- 
noon. Has any one else got commissions for 
me ?” 

An exclamation of surprise from Mr, Hinxman, 
who kept discreetly out of plots and domestic 
asides ; a reproachful glance from Emily to Al- 
berta. But Mr. Crichton was equal to the occa- 
sion, and had reasons ready-made for change of 
plans, or aught besides. Only, as he held the door 
open for the ladies to pass out, in wishing - 
by to Alberta, ie-laid a certain grave emphasis 
on the parting word, that conveyed to her ear, as 
it was intended, something more than what is 
usually meant. Emily followed the school-room 
party to give some afternoon orders, and Alberta 
strayed back to her baleonyalone. The doll was 
still seated in the corner with arms straight down 
and head thrown back, smiling inanely, probably 
at her own good fortune in being a doll, and not 
‘a suffering mortal. Alberta sat down, looking at 
the calm beauty of lawn and field, at the rug- 
ged mountain range, and at the smoke rising 
above the trees from the chimneys of Crichton 
Court. Its park boundary came close to the 
Hinxmans’ lawn, across which an oft-trodden 
path wound from the house down to a ha-ha, and 
from the road concealed therein you entered Mr. 
Crichton’s grounds. Nothing could be more 
peacefully fair than the scene, and nothing broke 
the stillness of it except the bees among flower 
beds below, and the more distant cries of the 
lambs playing in frolicsome companies upon the 
lower lawn. 

If she did not love him, she could remember 
it all as a picture of idyllic beauty, where a Cory- 
don and Phyllis might well make love, and woo, 
and wed, and where Mr. Crichton would doubt- 
less soon fo the disappointment of to-day. 
If, on the other hand, she did love him, that 
scene might rise up and haunt her some day. 
Presently Mr. Crichton making his way 
through the walks, past the flower beds and cro- 
quet ground, to that path across the lawns. He 
walked on steadily, not once looking back to the 
house he had left, with head erect, but with a 
slower step, for all that, than when he had come 
that way in the morning. Alberta looked after 
him spell-bound. The lawn sloped; he would 
soon be out of sight ; the ha-ha was reached, and 

the master of Crichton Court turned off and van- 
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ished from view as he returned to his solitary 


And then she was gyiée sure that she loved 
him. 


It was justa year later. Alberta, with her par- 
ents, Mah a PE ne woe wate 
she got a letter from Mrs. Hinxman her 
to spare her a few days, if no more, on her way 
up toLondon. 

'"« There are, of course, few attractions to tempt 
you,” said the letter ; “and in one line, at least, you 
despised what I once provided; but you know 
how welcome you are to all of us,” and so on. 
Then: “I am such a wretched. correspondent, 
otherwise I should have told you about our Mili- 
tia Ball, which was so good. Little Jessie Bul- 
teel came out at it, and looked so pretty. Mr. 
Crichton said she was quite the belle of the room, 
and I-am going to have her to stay with me next 
month, in hopes. I tell you this, for I am sure 
you liked Mr. Crichton well enough to be glad he 
should be provided with such a good little wife as 
I have a private idea that Jessie would make 
: ” 

Alberta did not look back with pleasure on the 
year that was gone. London season, and a 
constant round of visits and pleasuring during 
the winter, had found and left her bright and 
happy many a year before. Although her life’s 
programme read somewhat a frivolous one, Al- 
berta was no idle butterfly, and, above all, she 
had not led that exhaustive chase after matri- 
mony which leaves so many shattered and spent 
before their time. She valued the solids of life 
as well as its sweets. Her lot had been a pros- 
perous one; but, in the face of poetical justice, 
it need not follow of necessity that one carries a 
cold and selfish heart even along an o’er-smooth 
way. It had come, however, now to pass, that 
all through this year Alberta-had failed to gather 
much enjoyment from any of the old sources. A 
regret, @ contrition, an insatiable yearning for a 
certain idyllic and ideal country-side, haunted her, 
and spoiled everything besides. And now that 
Emily’s, letter had come, Alberta could not re- 
sist it. 

She must go. Mr. Crichton might or might 
not be in love with Jessie Bulteel’s silly little 
face. She, Alberta, was going to stay for these 
few days with Emily, not with Mr. Crichton—to 
try and lay the memory of that Beulah land, and 
look that mistake of hers, of which she was well 
aware, fairly in the face, and accept its conse- 
quences, And so she went. 

She had only a few days to spare, so it-was for- 
tunate that, after a late spring, warm weather 
had suddenly set in, and the familiar scene wore 
as fair a smile upon its face as the one Alberta 
had left there just a yearago. Mr. Crichton was 
at home, and the second day after Alberta’s com- 
ing saw him emerging from the ha-ha and coming 
up to the house on one of his usual visits. He 
had not chosen to break through his customary 
habits, and so the inevitable meeting took place. 
If there was something of constraint between 
them as they shook hands and described the 
weather to one another, it was scarcely enough 
to attract attention. Mr. Crichton was studiously 
friendly in the few remarks he addressed to Al- 
berta ; but how few they were no one knew bet- 
terthan she, nor why he made them so. He had 
strictly obeyed her somewhat vehement com- 
mands to be left in peace, and no doubt consid- 
ered it necessary to carry them out, even in this 
minute particular. 

“What a pity it should all be at an end,” said 
Emily to herself, “when they would have suited 
so well; but Alberta never will listen to any one’s 
advice without she fancies it herself.” Which 
was more true than grammatically phrased—Mrs. 
Hinxman having picked up this mode of expres- 
sion from her head nurse. 

The next day passed on, and then came the last 
evening, and a very beautiful one it was, making 
Alberta’s heart ache at the thought of leaving on 
the morrow, although she had inwardly known 
but little peace or satisfaction throughout the 
visit. Mr. Crichton had come over to dinner, and 
they were not allowed to sit long after it, for the 
children had been promised to go and see “ the 
peat field burning,” and were gathered in an im- 
patient little troop on the gravel outside, one or 
other appearing at door or window now and then, 
with “ Aren’t you just coming, pappy? You've 
been such a long time at your dinner !” 

Toward the left of the Hinxmans’ house the 
ground began rising on its way to the mountains, 
and across a couple of meadows you came to a 
sloping field, shaded on one side by trees, where 
the peat was burning. They all went along mer- 
rily; the children, in full zest of contentment 
after their long waiting, wheeled and fluttered 
round the elders like a little flock of pigeons. 
Emily and Alberta had red shawls on over their 


turning the peat with vigor for being 
under She ait poe — = 

The children were in ecstasies, now venturing 
on daring contact with the burning peat, now run- 
ning screaming away in p 
chasing each other in dnd ont of the heated clods 


= tonight Albert's heart was « throbbing with 





E 
i 
: 
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Presently they rejoined the others, and stood 
admiring the pretty scene and the beauty of the 
evening. Now and then they ‘the 


for the dew was falling too thickly under the 
trees for the projected seats and novels. The 
smell of the peat was delicious. As the shades 

the fires came out brighter ; sparks and 
flames now burning steadily, now running round 
a fresh of peat, or rising in the air. The 
whole was a net-work of bright edges, spark- 
ling and darting like fire-flies, and full of mys- 
tery and‘romance. They were all getting child- 
ish and merry, and the children were half beside 
themselves with the fascination and adventure of 
it all. Something of last year’s cordiality flashed 


out again between Mr. Crichton and Alberta in» 


the unguarded gayety of the moment. It was 
much too delightful to be left, but the night was 
drawing on, and after repeated reprieves, the 
children, hot and excited, were collected together, 
and the homeward journey began. 

In returning, the gentlemen running races and 
playing with the excited children, Emily and 
Alberta fell behind, and reached the hall door 
alone, when they found their basket had been 
left behind. Nothing would do for Alberta 
but to fetch it herself ; she said she had wanted 
all along to see that field again, and forbidding 
Emily to say where she had gone, she was off 
round the corner of the house. It was not far to 
go: only a short-cut across two fields, and the 
gate was reached. Alberta had come so fast-she 
was fain to stop and rest half way up the ascent, 
looking once again at that fascinating scene 
around, and surprised to see how the moonlight, 
which had been so shadowy a while ago, steeped 
the country now in a perfect bath of light. Pres- 
ently she became aware that one of the gentlemen 
had followed her. She stood in the dark end of 
the field under the trees, from behind which the 
moon sent tongues and shafts and trembling mys- 
teries of light across theshadow. Her white dress, 
however, betrayed her, and, much to her annoy- 
ance, lest she should have been supposed to fore- 
see this consequence of her coming, Mr. Crichton 
in a few steps was at her side. 

“T am so sorry you should have taken the 
trouble to come,” she said. “I begged Emily not 
to say I had come to fetch it.” 

“ Has something been forgotten? I have not 
spoken to Mrs. Hinxman since, but seeing you re- 
turn to the field in a hurry, I thought you had 
lost something, and that I might be of use.” 

“Thank you ; it is the basket ; but I know ex- 
actly where to find it.” They went a few steps 
farther on, and found it duly awaiting them in all 


innocence in thehedge. Mr. Crichton took it up, 


and they turned their steps homeward, almost in 
silence, Alberta walking very fast. Once she 
gave a little slip, but recovered herself. 
“The ground is very ear 4 with the dew. 
Won’t you take my arm?” said Mr. Crichton. 
“No, thank you; I shall do very well,” said Al- 
berta, slipping again in proof of it. 
“Ts there any occasion to go quite so fast ?” 


he asked; “the night alone deserves some notice. - 


One could rarely see 4 finer.” 

“No,” admitted Alberta, as they stopped still 
under the trees, “in moonlight, shine, and shade,” 
to look at it. The fairies were busy at their rev- 
els, no doubt, if one could but have seen them. 
The peat fires smouldered a little. All the open 
country was spiritualized by moonlight ; dew and 
enchantment were everywhere. Alberta and Mr. 
Crichton resumed their walk after a few vague 
commonplaces of admiration; now in silence, 
now with a constrained word or two that showed 
that silence noticed. Then Mr. Crichton said, 
rather abruptly : 

“You are going away to-morrow, and if I were 
a wise man I shouldbe glad of it. That I sup- 
pose I am not, for I am too sorry to bear it quite 
in silence, or admire this moonlight, or enjoy the 
present as I might, for thinking how soon it is to 
end.” 

“TI do not see why my going should make any 
difference,” said Alberta. 

“ Possibly not,” he answered. “ Possibly you 
do not understand, either, how a man can get to 
care for a woman so that he cares for little else 
besides. Forgive me, however, for saying this. 
I have no right to trouble you. I have not for- 
gotten the commands you laid on me to leave 
this subject alone. If it had not been for them, 
I should have much to say to-night ; but no doubt 
you wished them obeyed ?” 

“ Of course I did,” answered Alberta. 

“ And you wish it still?” 

“ I do,” 

“Then that is enough for me,” said Mr. Crich- 
ton, with such a depth of sadness in his voice, as 
he held the gate of the peat field open for her to 
pass, that the painful contrast to his merriment 
with the children so short a while ago was more 
than a warm but willful heart beside him could 
stand. 

“ But,” began Alberta, and then stopped short, 
with her face in the moonlight grown suddenly 
as hot as the peat brands. 

“ But what?” said Mr. Crichton, gravely, for 
there had been a few minutes’ silence, and his 
thoughts had been full of gloom. 

“ But,” repeated Alberta, with a ripple of 
— somewhere in her voice, “ supposing there 

been no 


, what was it you would 


have said ?” : E 

“Ts that a fair question?” he asked, halting 
and looking at her in a mixture of surprise and 
doubt. ‘ 

“ Quite fair,” said Alberta, looking anywhere 
but at him, 

“Then I should have asked you once more to 
be my wife, and to give me love for love, if in 
ever so small a degree. Your answer, if you 
please, Miss Graham ?” concluded Mr. Crichton, 
a smile upon his own lips now. 





“ As you like it, then,” said Alberta, steadily, 
for she knew her own mind and his well at last. 
And with a fervent “God bless you for that!” 
Mr. Crichton drew her closer to his side. 

Perhaps the moon had never smiled upon a hap- 
pier pair of lovers since the days when Lorenzo 
and Jessica paced the avenue at Belmont and 
bandied similes. - 

“T never was so glad of anything in all my 
life,” said Mrs. Hinxman, when Mr. Crichton pre- 
sented his promised bride to her about half an 
hour later. “ Although, why Alberta could not 
have married you, as I wanted her to, a year ago, 
is just like her contrary way of doing things. 
And now,” laughing, “thinking it was all over 
between you, I asked little Jessie Bulteel here, 
and had quite made up my mind you would fall 
in love with one another, and my fun is all 
spoiled.” 

“ Pray let her come,” said Mr. Crichton. “ Hear- 
ing of it, I too have asked my young nephew to 
visit me, for I thought they fancied each other at 
that Militia Ball. She seemed a nice pliant little 
thing ; but for myself, you see, I like the per- 
verse, provoking, willful woman best.” 





SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE. 


THE inventor of sparkling Champagne, as every 
one may not know, was a certain monk named 
Perignon, who, in the year 1688, held the post of 
cellarer in the Abbey of St. Péter of Hautvilliers. 
It was he who,hit upon the idea of “ marrying” 
the produce of one vineyard with that of another. 
It was he who was first struck with the happy 
thought that a piece of cork was a much more 
suitable stopper for a bottle than the flax dipped 
in oil which had heretofore served that purpose. 
Without this last innovation, of course; the in- 
vention of sparkling Champagne would have 
been impossible. For a long time the reason 
why the wine sparkled and foamed was a great 
mystery. The connection between sugar and car- 
bonic acid was undreamed of. It was sometimes 
held that the time of the year at which the wine 
was bottled was the cause of its effervescence. 
Again, it was believed to be influenced by the 
age of the moon. It was even supposed to be 
owing to the introduction of certain drugs, and 
by the use of such nastiness in the year 1715, a 
reaction set in against Champagne which was 
nearly giving the death-blow to its popularity. 
But, as we all know, such a reaction had but a 
short-lived effect; and year by year, from the 
days of Louis le Grand to those of the present 
year, the fashion for drinking the sparkling bev- 
erage has shown no signs of being on the wane. 
In the year 1845 the return of manufacturers’ 
stocks made by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Rheims was fixed at 23,285,218 bottles ; in 1878 
it was 70,183,863. Certainly in 1877 there was 
more Champagne in stock at Rheims, the number 
of bottles being 71,398,726; but the general de- 
pression in trade is far more likely to account 
for such a decrease than even the rapidly in- 
creasing popularity of the Rhenish sparkling 
wines. 

At Rheims, the great centre of the Champagne 
district, accounts are givei of the histories of all 
the celebrated firms. From these, forming as 
they do the most interesting part of the work, 
we learn how the great house of Clicquot was es- 
tablished in the year 1798 by the husband of La 
Veuve Clicquot, Ponsardin, who died in 1806. 
The Clicquot brand was much indebted for its 
celebrity to the lucky accident of the Russians pc- 
cupying Rheims in 1814 and 1815. Madame Clic- 
quot’s wines were slightly known in Russia prior 
to this date, but the officers of the invading army, 
on their return home, proclaimed their merits 
throughout the length and breadth of the Musco- 
vite Tapes, and the fortune of the house was 
made. As to Messrs. Moét & Chandon, the firm 
is of considerable antiquity. In their old books 
of accounts of sales of sparkling wines are shown 
entries as far back as 1748. Moét & Chandon, 
however, only came into England in 1788. The 
house of M. Louis Roederer dates back a consid- 
erable time, but Heidsieck & Co. was tolerably 
well known even in 1785. Mumm & Co. estab- 
lished themselves in Rheims in 1825, while the 
Pommery made its great hit by the splendid cuvée 
of 1868. 





A SUMMER OUTING IN JAPAN. 


Away from the glare and noise and the dust of 
Yokohama during this brilliant beautiful weather ; 
away to some sequestered village amongst the 
great goblin-haunted hills, or to the health re- 
sorts nestling by the side of hot mineral springs, 
or to one of the pleasant spots on the coast where 
the air is pure and fresh, and the sky blue and 
cloudless. Anywhere away from the clatter of 
brokers’ traps, the howling of the coolies, the 
harsh chatter of mercenary Chinamen, collars, 
etiquette, and Mrs. Grundy. 

So say and sigh during the month of July many 
foreigners exiled in the fair romantic land of, Ja- 
pan; and the result of this very universal saying 
and sighing is a general exodus from the settle- 
ment on the shores of Jeddo Bay. Resolved to 
go, the pleasurable difficulty arises of picking and 
choosing from the embarras de richesses presented. 
Granted that one can go unhampered by social 
or business ties, that one’s health is good, and it 
will be found a difficulty not easily to be disposed 
of, so dazzling are the various paths of attrac- 
tion open to inspection. One may pack up a 
few necessaries in a knapsack, put on an old 
Knickerbocker suit, fill one’s pockets with a 
sketch-book, smoking implements, and paper 
money, and start forth to explore ; wander away 
from the beaten tourist tracks, along by-ways lead. 
ing to quaint old-world towns and villages, as yet 
unoperated upon by the great wave of modern 
civilization ; roam amongst the mountains, famous 
for their legends and superstitions ; take the rail- 
way to the capital, and spend a pleasant week 





or two amongst the monuments of the mighty 
past which stili crowd it; or hire a junk and 
coast away down to Kobe and on to Nagasaki 
through the peerless Inland Sea. These and a 
hundred other baits are held out to the jaded 
seeker for tranquillity, change of air and scene, 
and amusement. 

But we do not want to make a toil of a pleas- 
ure by performing long journeys and roughing it 
extensively ; so we decide to spend a week at the 
solitary isle of Inoshima, but a few miles from 
Yokohama, yet one of the most beautiful, healthy, 
and romantic spots in this beautiful, healthy, and 
romantic land: 

We need order but a few essential stores to be 
put up and sent forward by coolies ; for Inoshima 
is well furnished, and the frequent European vis- 
itors there have created a supply of the common 
articles of European food equal to the demand. 
A “jinrickisha” takes us away from the objec- 
tionable suburbs-of Yokohama, and lands us in 
front of a huge temple fane, where the country 
real and unadulterated may be said to begin. 

The road, as befitting the country, and in keep- 
ing with the poetry with which we wish to invest 
everything; is rough and uneven. Brawling tor- 
rents rush along on each side, spanned now and 
then by quaking wocden bridges. Right up to 
the clear blue sky on either side rise hills whose 
sides are clothed with the wild luxuriance of veg- 
etation so charming in Japan: thickets of deli- 
cate bamboo, intermingled with the deep red of 
the azalea, the more delicate hues of the crypto- 
meria, the occasional sparkle of tiie camellia, and 
the deep sad green of the hardypine, most weird 
and poetical of Japanese trees. Away over the 
narrow stretch-of paddy fields in front, rising over 
distant billows of brown, green, and red, standing 
grand and solitary against the sky, appears the 
cone of Fujiyama, the Peerless Mountain. As 
one gazes on the scene, one stops involuntarily, 
and drinks in the first draught of the pure holi- 
day air. And then we stride on, past scattered 
cottages, wherein the hardy ever-industrious wom- 
en are spinning coarse garments or making rush 
baskets, where the bronzed urchins are rolling in 
the sun, and the poor naked iaborer is resting 
a while from his toil in the paddy mud for a drop 
of tea and a whiff of tobacco; past rude rustic 
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ples, approached by winding paths, indicated 





- by great arches of wood or stone curiously carved ; 


now mounting, now descending, always with the 
same glorious view of earth and sky spread 
around, until we strike the Tocaido, the great 
main-road, at the long straggling village of Totsu- 
ka. There is but little to detain us here. Hordes 
of Sunday visitors of the worst quality from the 
European settlement have long since robbed Tot- 
suka of whafever was once there romantic and 
original. The children as we pass shriek, “ To- 
jin baka!” (“ Beast of an invader !”) and run 
away at full speed ; the very dogs growl and bark 
as we approach ; the inhabitants have grown so 
accustomed to foreigners that they scarcely deign 
to raise thefr heads, and give us the ordinary 
civil salutation of “ Good-morning.”’ So we hur- 
ry through Totsuka along the great main-road, 
once the scene of many a stirring event and glo- 
rious pageant in the old feudal days, now an or- 
dinary commonplace—although in certain dis- 
tricts beautiful—road, stretching from the eastern 
capital to the western. 

Four miles further on and we reach the exten- 
sive village of Fujisawa—in the old days, as the 
great tea-houses on either side of the road stili 
attest, an important halting-place for the retinues 
of the great lords on their journeys through the 
country. Now it is dull enough. A somewhat 


* picturesquely situated temple at the entrance to 


the village arrests the attention for a minute ; 
but the inhabitants are as morose and uncivil as 
those of Totsuka ; so we willingly turn off the 
road, and passing under a huge stone porch, fol- 
low the well-beaten track which leads to the 
beautiful island of Inoshima. 

As we advance, evidénces that we are approach- 
ing the coast grow more and more distinct. Trees 
are few and far between; the rough bowlders 
which have been playing havoc with our feet for 
so many hours are superseded by thick deep 
sand. Way-side shrines and hill temples become 
numerous ; for we are nearing one of the sacred 
spots of Japan, and for hundreds of years the 
weary feet of pilgrims from every part of the 
country have plodded along the route we are 
now following. We purposely skirt the sea-vide 
village of Katasi; for it reeks with evil smells, 
and the inhabitants are familiar with the lan- 
guage and manners of the worst types of English 
and American tourists; and we find ourselves, 
just as the sun’s rays are beginning to lose tlieir 
strength, and as the air is becoming tempered by 
the cool breeze of the evening, on the sea-shore. 

Well may the Japanese be proud of this bit of 
scenery, and class it amongst the seven great 
views of their land. In front, standing out of the 
sea, just as Mont St. Michel stands off the Nor- 
man coast, rises the densely wooded many-tem- 


pled island of Inoshima, behind which, and on - 


each side of which, stretches the deep blue ex- 
panseofocean. To our right, overa purple range 
of hills, rises the beautiful cone of Fujiyama ; and 
to the left wanders a bold coast outline, with a 
shining belt of sand, upon which the waves in- 
cessantly beat. If we are fortunate enough to 
escape tourists and hordes of dirty pilgrims, at 
first sight it seems the beau ideal of a holiday 
resting-place ; so we give our knapsacks a hitch 
up, and cross the narrow spit of sand, covered at 
high tide, which connects the island with the 
main-land. 

. Once in the quaint little tea-house, standing 
aside from the rough beaten village street, hidden 
in its own little grove of trees, and we feel that 
our holiday has actually begun. How sweet and 
fresh the air seems! How quiet and sequestered 
the spot! How “dimly religious” the fading 
light ! as, after a hearty meal, we stretch our wea- 
ry limbs on the soft white mats and puff at our 
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pipes, we watch the fishermen and women return- 
ing from their toil on the sands below, we listen 
to the gentle tinkle of temple bells summoning 
folk to vespers, ever and anon a snatch of wild 
song or the mournful notes of the national guitar 
reach our ears, and it is hard to think that row- 
dyism and European snobbery can ever penetrate 
here, as it often does during the fine summer and 
autumn months, although confined to the hours 
of daylight and to Sundays, and rarely extending 
to evenings or week-days. One by one the sounds 
cease and the lights fade from the windows, night 
steals on, and not unwillingly we turn into our 
soft clean quilts and are soon asleep. 

Then the exquisite delight of awakening the 
next morning with the enchantment of the new 
scene spread around like a picture of Arcadia. 
Long before the earliest Yokohama servant has 
dreamed of leaving his bed, we have thrown open 
our shutters to let in the glorious flood of morn- 
ing sunshine and the faint fresh smell of the sea, 
have slipped on a few clothes, and are off to the 
shining sands and smooth shelves of rock for a 
plunge. Red jelly-fish and floating garbage need 
not be apprehended here, as in Yokohama Bay. 
We tumble in head-first, and disport ourselves in 
the clear cold blue water with the genuine delight 
of boys let loose fromschool. Then for a run on 
the sand, and breakfast, after which we have a 
long bright day before us. This we may pass in 
a dozen different ways: We are in duty bound 
to explore the Holy Island itself first ; so we start 
in the lightest of flannels for the dark romantic 
cavern, within whose depths sits enshrined Ben- 
zaiten, the Japanese goddess of the sea. Hither 
during the pilgrimage season resort hundreds of 
all sorts and conditions of men from the remotest 
parts of Japan; and here, under the veiy nose of 
the goddess, dwell a tribe of smali amphibious 
boys, who, at the sound of a foreigner’s voice, 
rush forth, and, unimpregnated with the odor of 
sanctity, offer to dive or swim any distance for a 
small coin. Or we may climb about the many 
tortuous pine-hidden paths, leading away to count- 
less shrines and temples, some pretentious with 
gilding and ornament, others mere shanties of red 
painted wood ; but all very sacred, and all tenant- 
ed by filthy old priests who clamor for alms. Or, 
weary of almsgiving and tramping over sharp- 
edged bowlders, we may seek some sheltered 
ledge of rock away from the path, from which we 
may lazily watch the ever-industrious fisher-folk 
toiling far beneath us in the bright sparkling water 
for their daily bread ; or feast our eyes on a view 
of sea, hill, and dale unequalled in Japan, and 
perhaps unsurpassed in the world. Thus we may 
linger through a day of quiet and rest, feeling al- 
ready ever so much per cent. the better for the 
change of air and scene, dropping into our tea- 
house Whenever we feel inclined for a cool nap or 
refreshment, independent of the whole world, and 
complete masters of our own movements. More- 
over, we are in classic land, and, by: crossing the 
narrow spit of sand connecting Inoshima with the 
main-land, may wander away in half a dozen di- 
rections over a country bearing the same historic 
relation to the rest of Japan that Greece does to 
the rest of Europe. 

Hard by once stood Kamakoura, the holy city 
par excellence of Japan, holier than even Kiyoto; 
for before Kiyoto was built Kamakoura was in 
the full tide of her wealth and power. A few 
grand old temples, and the foundation walls of 
many others are all that now remain. The sea- 
breeze sweeps over the site of bustling streets, 
and mourns fitfully through the long avenues of 
pine-trees which still mark the approaches to 
shrines famous once through the length and 
breadth of the land. There is a strange sadness 
and desolation about Kamakoura, which con- 
trasts markedly with the gayety and animation 
of the villages and towns scattered about. Tour- 
ists have given a spurt to the business of the tea- 
houses; but during the long summer days the 
artist or the searcher after the romantic and pic- 
turesque may ramble at will about the large de- 
serted courts and offices of the great temple ded- 
icated to the war-god of Japan, Hachiman, with- 
out meeting half a dozen people. 

About a mile from Kamakoura, nestling in a 
grove of huge trees, is the colossal statue of 
Buddha, whereto a very pleasant excursion may 
be taken from Inoshima. Writers on Japan 
have made this trip so familiar that a description 
here would be superfluous; but the oldest of Yo- 
kohama settlers need never tire of following the 
well-known route, and “lying off” for an hour 
or two under the shade of the most wonderful 
work of art of this art-loving people. Here in 
the complete solitude, with the murmuring trees 
on three sides and the great calm serene giant 
smiling on the fourth, with the beautiful sky 
above, the jaded merchant or the ardent student 
of Japanese romance may find his most exacting 
ideas of peace and quiet realized. Approach not 
too near the statue, for the Browns, Joneses, and 
Robinsons have cut, chalked, scrawled, and paint- 
ed their names and sentiments over every inch 
within reach, and sensibilities are likely to be 
wounded by the presence of such traces of van- 
dalism in so sweet a spot. Go not on a Saturday 
or Sunday, for pienic parties abound there, and 
we may be sickened with the sight of a party of 
half-drunk sailors or low-class tourists making 
the day hideous with their shrieks and songs. 
But get away quietly during the middle of the 
week; start from Inoshima in early morning, 
and enjoy the quiet and peace of the place safe 
from interference, wander about the once-sacred 
groves, and make the old priest tell the legends 
attached to the building of the great Buddha. 

In all directions there is something romantic, 
something beautiful, something pleasing to see, 
and by far the pleasantest mode of making a 
holiday fruitful in delightful associations and 
reminiscences is to shoulder one’s pack and to 
wander away at will. In Japan the explorer and 
wanderer away from the beaten tracks sees far 
more than the tourist who follows the cut-and- 





dried routes ; for the very charm of the country 
and its inhabitants is their eccentricity, and the 
abundance of startling or pleasing effects where 
they may be least looked for. Along the coast 
one may roam for miles and miles, stepping out 
briskly on the hard firm sand, invigorated by the 
fresh open breeze, and gladdened by the sun- 
shine and gayety of all around. There are num- 
berless subjects for the pencil of the artist in the 
little fishing villages scattered about: the great 
picturesque junks high and dry on the shore, or 
lazily dancing at anchor close off the land; the 
bright-eyed bare-legged women with their bas- 
kets of fish; the sturdy bronzed fishermen mend- 
ing their nets, or chattering and gesticulating in 
groups; the flocks of naked big-headed urchins 
sprawling amidst old anchors, piles of cordage, 
and weather-beaten wreckage. Let the traveller 
behave properly, and he will be treated with all 
civility by these ride simple dwellers by the sea. 
The best room in the humble inn, the:best and 
simplest of cooking, the most willing and attent- 
ive service, may be obtained at the smallest prices, 
and with it all the brightest of sn‘ies and the 
utmost readiness to do all that is required; so 
that this aimless roaming forms one of the pleas- 
antest features of the brief holiday. 

And far away inland amongst the many-color- 
ed hills, through the great woods of sweet-scent- 
ed pine or graceful bamboo, along the rocky mar- 
gins of brawling torrents, by pleasant valleys of 
waving green, the same air of peace and soli- 
tude remains supreme. Life jogs on just as it 
has for hundreds of years, undisturbed by inno- 
vations or by the effects of the bad side of civil- 
ization so called, and the pervading atmosphere 
is that of dream-land. In the little heavy thatch- 
ed temples, hidden amidst dense groves of trees, 
one may always be sure of a night’s accommoda- 
tion and simple rural fare. The priests, more 
intelligent than the ordinary run of rustics, are 
invaluable as cicerones and repositories of quaint 
old-world lore; and although their inquisitive- 
ness about matters European may be at times a 
little tiring, one overlooks it in the very sim- 
plicity of their questions and answers. 

So one may linger dreamily or actively, as one 


chooses, through the short span of holiday. The 


result is always the same: renewed health and 
vigor for work in the bustling Mrs. Grundy-ruled 
settlement, and a sighing that so pleasant and 
instructive a time has so quickly flown by. 





PEN. SKETCHES.* 
LEIGH HUNT AND HIS FAMILY. 


I MaprE many valuable, or rather I should say 
invaluable, acquaintances in the world of art and 
letters. Leigh Hunt, most of his family, and 
many of his friends and relatives, were among 
these: a remarkable family they were indeed. 
Leigh Hunt, the gentle poet and stern reformer, 
he who passed imprisoned a year of triumph— 
nominally on account of his political writings, 
really because he had dubbed the “first. gentle- 
man in Europe” a “fat Adonis of fifty’—was 
now sixty-six years old. It was at the time of 
his portrait being taken (that one with the long 
white -hair and tall white collars, the frontispiece 
which adorns his later works, Kensington and 
Beaumont and Fletcher). Slim, and perfectly up- 
right; his handsome, pale, oval face almost with- 
out a wrinkle; his long white locks falling to his 
shoulders, over those immense shirt collars, which, 
had they been but starched, would have ended 
his days long before by cutting his throat. He 
was a perfect picture of sensitive refinement. I 
see him striding backward and forward up and 
down his “old Court suburb” study, his dressing- 
gown, although ’tis evening, flying out behind 
him, dictating his flowing periods (it was Beau- 
mont and Fletcher then) to his too willing facto- 
tum, amanuensis, friend, son, and servant, Vin- 
cent. 

Poor Vincent! you doted upon your father, 
and surely you gave your life for him. But Leigh 
Hunt saw not the weary air, the haggard look, 
heard not the deadly cough, so absorbed was he 
in his occupation. And Vincent met his look 
brightly always, showing more eagerness to go 
on than his father.’ Yes, Leigh Hunt did some- 
times say, “ But you'll be getting tired, my boy,” 
only to be met by a ready, “Oh no, pa; let’s goon.” 
And on they went. How do I know so much? 
I have seen and heard it often, for I had access 
at all times to the house where lived Leigh Hunt, 
his wife, and the two youngest children—all four 
dead long ago. 

At other times, on other evenings, Leigh Hunt 
would be more sociable, although he always ac- 
cepted and gave familiar companionship in a 
semi-royal sort of way. He liked on these occa- 
sions to sit in a large and very easy chair he had, 
wrapped in his dressing-gown, surrounded by at- 
tentive young ladies who adored him, one or more 
of them—I have seen two—gently smoothing his 
long locks in most irritating fashion to others 
sometimes, whilst all hung upon his flowing peri- 
ods, sparkling with that graceful .wit and airi- 
ness for which he was so famous. Often would 
he relate his memories of Williams, Shelley (nev- 
er but once did I hear him mention Lord Byron, 
and that was to me only), Charles Lamb, and 
others, with pleasant voice and impressive man- 
ner. 

But he was curiously eccentric, even when in 
his best moods. He would take his exact num- 
ber of constitutional strides backward and for- 
ward at exactly the same hour daily: so many 
made a mile, and not one more or less would he 
take or give; another turn would have been de- 
struction. Yet in the throes of composition he 
forgot all about this, and paced backward and 
forward sometimes unceasingly. 

People who lead sedentary lives are no doubt 
often eccentric, especially at the age of sixty-six, 
but few are so remarkable in better things as to 
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attract so much attention to their weaknesses. 
His most vraag ig piece of —_ — a 
eating, especially suppers. He wi e 
a pm and indulge freely night after night 
in a thoroughly indigestible supper of anything 
which accident or circumstance t have sug- 
gested, from corned beef to Welsh. rare-bit or 
Scotch porridge, recommending it ly as the 
most wholesome of eatable things ; ra 
week or so of indulgence, he would have brought 
on a fit of indigestion, upon which he would abuse 
the innocent, if indigestible, cause of his illness 
“up hill and down dale.” When better, he would 
adopt something else, with similar “ praise, blame, 
and result.” : 

The following interviews are given as nearly 
verbatim as k can remember them after this lapse 
of time. Call the time Wednesday evening at 
9 p.m. Scene, the drawing-room at Kensington ; 
Leigh Hunt seated by himself at table ; on table 
white cloth and tray; on the tray three eggs 
boiled hard, salt, butter, pepper, and bread. To 
him enter myself. Leigh Hunt (log.): “Ha! 
how are you? I am eating my supper, you see. 
Do you eat supper? If you do, take my advice, 
and have regularly every night, at nine o’clock 
precisely, three eggs boiled hard, with bread and 
butter. Ihave had them now every evening for 
five nights, and there is not, I assure you, any- 
thing more wholesome for supper. One sleeps 
so soundly, too,” ete. 

Next scene, Friday, time and circumstances as 
before, save that the condiment under present 
consideration is a Welsh rare-bit, with mustard, 
etc. Lenter. Hunt,tome: “Ha! how are you? 
Have you seen Vincent? I am just getting sup- 
per, you see. Do you ever eat supper? If you 
do, I pray you never take boiled ; they are, 
without any exception, the most indigestible, 
night-mare producing,” etc. “They have nearly 
killed me. No; the lightest and most palatable 
supper I have ever taken is a Welsh rare-bit with 
some Scotch ale. This is the second day I have 
taken it, and I do assure you,” etc. On Monday 
next it would be liver and bacon, or what you 
will. His longest love, in my time, was his old 
love, dried fruit, bread, and water—his Italian 
memory. 

Leigh Hunt’s inability to appreciate the com- 
parative value of moneys was well known. It 
was real, not affected, I have seen it myself 
more than once. For that, his conversation, and 
his brilliant touch on the piano was he best 
known socially. 

I am a stanch admirer of Dickens, but I can 
not waver in my belief that Leigh Hunt was the 
model of Harold Skimpole, at least until that 
lightsome individual began to exhibit his darker 
shades. The similarity is too marked in more 
things than can be mentioned here. I know 
that Dickens denied this, and that there is noth- 


ing more to be said; but the very first time I read. 


the very first number of Bleak House, which de- 
scribes Skimpole, I said, “ There is Leigh Hunt !” 
Who does not know of the money uselessness, 
the splendid touch on the piano (especially in lit- 
tle sparkling things, as “Come unto these yellow 
sands”—a great favorite of his), the hot-house 
peaches on the table, and the bailiffs outside ? 

One afternoon Leigh Hunt drove up to the 
door in a hansom. I met him at the door, where 
he was beaming benevolently at the cabman, who 
was beaming too. Says Leigh Hunt, after the 
usual salutations, “Fine fellow that!’ I ask how, 
for neither man, cab, horse, nor harness seemed 
particularly “fine.” “Well,” says Leigh Hunt, 
“T found him returning from Hammersmith, and 
he said as an empty he would take me for half 
fare” (the whole fare was about three shillings), 
“so I told him to drive on. He drove nicely and 
steadily, and now when I asked him his fare, he 
left it to my honor. You know nothing could 
be fairer than that, so I said I was sorry to say 
that I had only two half sovereigns in my pock- 
et—would one of them do? I could give him 
that, and if not enough, he could call at so-and- 
so, or I could-borrow it from you. Oh, that 
would do, he said; he would not trouble you. 
He took it, thanked me, and was getting on to 
his cab, when I stopped him to say that I was 
pleased with him, and that I should be returning 
about nine to-night, when, if he liked, he might 
come for me and receive the same fare back. 
He said he would; but now he has driven away 
so suddenly, as you opened the door, that I hard- 
ly know what to think.” 

Mrs. Leigh Hunt kept her room almost entire- 
ly in those her latter days. She had become very 
stout, and disliked any exertion. Banting would 
have helped her had she known of the system. 
Thornton Leigh Hunt, the eldest son—to whom, 
when four years old, Leigh Hunt wrote a sonnet 
—was when I knew him editing or sub-editing 
the Spectator, and agitating for the establishment 
of the Leader. He then lived at Hammersmith, 
at. the large house in the Square. It had till 
lately been a ladies’ boarding-school, and had in 
the basement a very large room, the dining or 
school room of old days. Here Thornton kept 
open house every Sunday evening, with unlimited 
bread and cheese and beer. Here he weekly col- 
lected much and varied talent. How time has 
altered it all! Thornton was small, thin, black- 
avised, wild-looking, with retroussé nose, decidedly 
ugly—decidedly insinuating, too, receiving more 
attention from the fair than was at all good for 
him. He had a wife and family of pretty chil- 
dren. Thornton was an advanced politician, a 
Chartist and an Owenite in opinion, a safe anchor 
for banished refugees, a very hard worker, and 
much beloved by his children. But the main 
peculiarity of this man, descended from such a 
father, with such brothers, and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of brilliancy, was that he had no touch 
of wit or humor in his composition. The only 
two jokes I ever heard him attempt were the two 
dreariest that I have ever heard. Here they are— 
choose the worst: “Eh, you want to succeed? 
Go and buy some and suck it, then.” “Why 
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disposal to see a new piece of his, we 
came out, the night was wild, though fine; half a 
gale was blowing.. The Hammersmith omnibus 
was full. I was not allowed go take a cab—the 
ladies would walk! We walked and walked. 
The wind was very hard upon us, and our prog. 
ress, at the close of an hour, but little; and now 
we could not get a cab. From fun of fighting 
with the gale our mirth had long changed into a 
silent struggle. Wearied at last, Mrs. Thornton 
Hunt suddenly exclaimed: “Oh dear! let us turn 
round and walk backward!” by which she meant 
beating a retreat to some of her friends’ hospi- 
talities; but the absurdity of the idea, coupled 
with exhaustion and growing despair, so excited 
our risible sensibilities that we stood there laugh- 
ing long ere we could turn and walk anywhere. 
A return cab relieved us then. 

Then there was a son twice married, who ap- 
peared rarely at his father’s or brother’s homes: 
I saw him but seldom. Henry Leigh Hunt came 
next— handsome, careless, witty, good-natured 
Henry! Henry had a splendid tenor voice, the 
qualities of which he exhibited but seldom. Not 
so reserved was his fascinating little sister Julia, 
of whom presently; and the best of them all, 
poor Vincent! E 

I wonder if Vincent ever said no, His heart 
for his father’s work never failed him; but he 
grew sick and ill, and when his cold attacked his 
chest obstinately, he came to stay with me at 
Peckham. Then inflammation set in, and he went 
patiently through the weary round of hot applica- 
tions, poultices, ete. He got better, and returned 
home. I saw him into an omnibus. The night 
was chilly, but he had no overcoat, and would not 
take mine. There was a drizzling rain, and he 
rushed headlong to his fate to oblige an omnibus 
cad. He travelled those three or four miles out- 
side, giving up his place to a washer-woman, 
stronger than the horses that drew them, very 
likely. He arrived at home coughing and shiv- 
ering. It was long before he had an opportunity 
of obliging any one again out-of-doors ; and when, 
months later, he ventured out again, his doom 
had gone forth. Yet through all that last sum- 
mer-time he worked with his father at Beaumont 
and Fletcher without a word of complaint; nor 
was that all, for he resigned himself when work 
was over to the wayward moods of his pretty sis- 
ter Julia, and allowed himself to be carried off 
to this party or that theatre when bed only was 
his fitting place. This was while the summer 
lasted ; toward autumn he came to stay with me 
again, and then he went home to die. Poor fel- 
low! if ever there was a simple, pure-hearted 
soul, he was one. 

Amongst the distinguished visitors who fre- 
quented Thornton Hunt’s house on his Sunday 
evenings was George H. Lewes, actor, editor, and 
author. A sort of untamed lion he was in my day, 
sturdy, well set up, with a mop of curly, brown- 
colored hair, worn long. He had a lion-like trick 
of shaking his mane—head, I mean—when the 
hair would fall round his face, over his collar and 
shoulders. Then he would throw his head well 
back with a vigorous jerk, and show row of strong 
white teeth in a well-formed mouth, a broad fore- 
head, and well-developed intellectual ns. I - 
can see him now, standing just so at the piano, 
rolling out some jolly song, with powerful voice 
and good enunciation. Then would come a love 
song, Julia accompanying him the while with easy 
grace, her eyes flashing from one to another of 
her brother’s guests, especially transfixing the 
bewildered foreigners, whom she slaughtered 
wholesale. For myself, I liked George H. Lewes 
best as a raconteur. His stories were always 
amusing. He certainly accompanied them with 
boisterous laughter; but if that be a fault, the 
laughter was deserved, and came at the right time 
and place. Amongst his choicest anecdotes were 
many of Charles Mathews, then in the heyday of 
fame and embarrassment. Lewes wrote several 
of Mathews’s best pieces, among them the best, 
as I think, namely, The Game o ion, and 
a startling novelty of eight acts, which, however, 
did not “go” well, being too long, although there 
was a real fountain, and a real man tossed into 
it during a grand stage quarrel. Lewes would 
tell how, having “ cornered” Mathews, and insist- 
ed upon having at least some of his money (owing 
to him for this or that comedy), the actor would 
keep him so amused, that, after half an hour of 
convulsion, he would leave him oblivious of mon- 
ey, and with promises of an early dinner, to con- 
cert some new subject. Lewes undertook higher 
work than this, too, into which it is not my present 
intention to inquire. In his lighter writings he al- 
ways cleaves, I think, to his old leaven, the stage. 

George Gliddon and his wife, familiarly known 
as Anne—gentle, quiet, lady-like artist! Poor 
things! they had waited twenty years or more, 
and she looked “tired.” Gliddon, &x- 
plorer in Egypt, sometime British consul in Al- 
exandria, was now in London with his panorama, 
walt Auwe tak Cite oer ae : a 

ndsome, six-foot, genial fellow. y on 
bright boy of four years, I remember how pa- 
tiently he would stand by her side at dinner, say- 
ing from time to time, “ Do you like it, mamma ? 
Always his wishes were supplied, poor lad. They 
went out to America y, and I have 
heard that fate was hard upon them and the boy. 








